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Not many of the 
new governors in- 
ducted into office the 
first of this year re- 
ferred to public 
utilities in their inaugural addresses. Those 
who did made reference to holding compa- 
nies and suggested legislation to bring cer- 
tain phases of their activities under state 
regulation. 

The comments of the governors indicate 
their belief that the state regulatory laws 
as a whole are satisfactory. The rapid 
development and growth of holding com- 
panies in the past few years has empha- 
sized the need for some kind of control, 
and the new state executives express this 


opinion in their recommendations. 


x * %* x 


In New York state, Governor Lehman 
urged a stricter control of public utility 
holding companies and proposed that the 
companies bear a part of the cost of state 
regulation, particularly for investigation 
for rate-making. 

In discussing holding companies, he rec- 
ommended that the public service commis- 
sion be given authority to approve or dis- 
approve any arrangements, agreements, 
contracts, or payments between operating 
companies and holding companies so as to 
establish a more effective control over op- 
erations and expenditures. 

Lehman 
after July 1, 1933, operating companies in 
the state of New York should be forbidden 


to loan funds to companies which hold 


Governor recommended _ that 


their stock and, indeed, a time should be 
fixed within which inter-company 
loans should actually be liquidated. 


such 





NEW GOVERNORS, UTILITIES; LEGIS- 
LATION AND SMALL COMMUNITIES 


“Adequate regulation requires 
funds,” said he. “I believe that it would 
be highly proper to assess the cost of regu- 


ample 


lation, either in whole or in part, upon the 
utilities themselves, particularly the cost 
of special investigations in connection with 
the transfer or purchase of properties, the 
consolidation or merger of corporations 
and in connection with rate cases.” 


* * * * 


In Illinois, Governor Horner in his in- 
augural address said that the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission should be given power 
to better exercise a rigid control over the 
financing of public utility corporations. 


Said he: 


“The greatest injury, in connection with 
utility finance to both utilities and to pub- 
lic has undoubtedly arisen from inter-com- 
pany or holding company transactions, the 
issuance of securities in excess of real 
value and the failure to provide adequate 
depreciation reserves and to e2nticipate their 
present overcapitalization problems. 

To meet the necessities of a fuller dis- 
charge of its important functions, the com- 
merce commission should be vested with 
broad powers by the legislature to exercise 
a control over all inter-company financing 
as well as holding companies; to ascertain 
and regulate the payment of dividends 
where such payments would constitute an 
impairment of capital and to provide pub- 
licity in those matters the commission deem 
proper.” 


In the interests of economy as well as 
to increase the responsibility of each mem- 


ber of the commis- 
sion, Governor Hor- 
ner believes that a 
reduction of its pres- 
ent membership from 
seven to four should be provided for. It 
is his hope to reorganize the commerce 
commission and its machinery. 

“It should be our aim to vest as much 
home rule as is possible upon cities in 
those matters that do not affect the state 


as a whole,” said he. 


* * * * 


“Every public utility, under our present 
unusual economic conditions, ought to be 
willing to accept a minimum, reasonable 
return on that portion of the present value 
of its investment and property devoted to 
the service,’ Governor Horner said in re- 
ferring to charges for service. 

He believes that the state commerce com- 
mission should not wait for the accumula- 
tion of complaints before making efforts 
to regulate charges. It should, at its own 
expense, initiate and conduct investigations 
in the interest of the municipalities, the 
consumer and the investor in the securities 
“There should be 
reductions in charges for service when not 


of such corporations. 


consistent with the fair cost of production,” 
he stated. 
ye @ . 

Governor Schmedeman of Wisconsin ad- 
vocated continuance of the present public 
utility regulation law. 

“The present regulatory law affecting 
utilities must be sustained and the public 
service commission given every opportu- 
nity to make regulation really effective,” 


he declared. “In some minor respects the 
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present regulatory law needs further 
strengthening, especially with reference to 
control over the relations between operat- 
ing public utilities in this state and foreign 
holding companies. 

“The public service commission at my 
suggestion also has prepared a bill to make 
it impossible for any utility to cripple the 
commission by withholding payment of 
assessments for expenditures incurred in 
regulation. I feel that the percentage of 
gross income to be assessed should not ex- 
ceed one per cent. 

I believe in safeguarding the right of 
the people to own and operate the utilities 
when regulation fails to adequately pro- 
tect the consumers. I believe, however, 
that at this time regulation should be 
stressed rather than possible public owner- 
ship. We have only recently enacted a 
modernized regulatory law and the commis- 
sion has already given promise of making 
regulation really effective.” 

* * * * 

From Bronte, Texas, comes an editorial 
published in the Bronte Weekly Enter- 
prise. It discusses legislation as relates 
to utilities and the effect some kinds of 
legislation would have on the smaller com- 
munities. 

“The agitation with reference to utility 
regulation and legislation,” said the edi- 
torial, “has become extreme in some sec- 
tions; at least on the part of some, or to 
be more specific, on the part of politicians 
mostly. 

“There is an agitation to create popular 


prejudice against utilities generally. The 
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agitators most always favor municipal own- 
ership or the regulation of utilities to such 
disadvantage to the owners of utilities that 
they cannot make a fair per cent on their 
investment. 

The agitators usually forget the smaller 
communities in their agitations for regula- 
tion or municipal ownership. Those in the 
larger cities insist that the city govern- 
ment can take over the utilities, and operate 
them and save the taxpayers money, by 
making the utilities earn profit as the pri- 
vate owners always strive to do. 

That is an erroneous view, however. In 
the first place, a municipality has no right 
to be in the money-making business. If 
that is true, then why not the city govern- 
ment take over every privately-owned busi- 
ness and go into the money-making business 
in real earnest? Why should not the cities 
take over the banks and the stores of all 
kinds? 

All are agreed at once that such course 
is not desirable and would be the height of 
folly to undertake; but there is as much 
sound logic in that suggestion as there is 
that the cities take over the utilities. The 
only argument heard is that privately- 
owned utilities make their rates sufficiently 
high to make a profit. Does not every 
bank and every merchant of every kind 
seek to do the same thing? 

x* * * * 

“Since the business man in the larger 
cities is seeking the patronage of the people 
in the smaller communities, he should be 
reminded of his obligations to the people 


in the smaller place. Because a man re- 
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sides within the city limits of a certain city 
is no justification for him to agitate that 
which will benefit his own city to the hurt 
of smaller communities from which he ex- 
pects his business clientele. 

So as the Enterprise views it, citizens of 
the large cities should not agitate against 
the West Texas Utilities Co. and the San 
Angelo Telephone Co. with reference to 
regulation or municipal ownership, but they 
should join with these two utilities in aiding 
in every way possible to carry out the pro- 
gram of West Texas development which 
they had in mind. 

Towns like Bronte are almost dependent 
upon the utilities. In matters of taxes 
these utilities never complain. In the mat- 
ter of service they cannot be excelled. As 
for their interest in community building, 
when it comes to the development of com- 
munity affairs in the smaller places, such 
communities would be almost helpless were 
it not for these two far-sighted and wide- 
visioned utilities that seek always to go 
side by side with the people in all commu- 
nity interests. 

With the politicians in the saddle, there 
is great danger not only of injustice being 
done to utilities, but graver danger of hurt 
being done to all the smaller communities, 
from which they will never recover. 

Sane thought and procedure on this ques- 
tion is one of the most important things 
before the country just at this time as a 
legislature meets.” 

This editorial gives some excellent ideas 
as to what a good public utility company 
really means to the small community. 


Section Management in the Central Office 


Fundamentally, Section Management Is Program of Development for Operators 
Through Intelligent, Directed, Selective and Sympathetic Supervision ; Essential 
to Good Service—Address at Traffic Conference of New York Convention 


By Mary E. Wilhelm, 


Toll Traffic Supervisor, Bell Telephone Co.of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. George D. Strayer said: “Nobody 
has ever succeeded in supervising the work 
of anybody else unless the person super- 
vised has confidence in the fairness and in 
the desire to be helpful of the person who 
supervises them. 

“When we think of people as personal, 
and personally critical, as liking or dislik- 
ing us, there isn’t very much to be said for 
the supervision that is being offered. But 
every time that we feel that the person, 
who is over us or supervising us, is inter- 
ested in getting the best possible results 
from the work that we are doing, and 


is ready and willing to help us, we respond 
to that sort of treatment.” 

Section management is the name given 
to the most improved and effective method 
of central-office supervision. The name 
itself implies the placement of responsi- 
bility on a more individualistic basis. 

In these days, when we make every en- 
deavor to provide our customers with the 
greatest amount of the best possible service 
at the lowest cost consistent with financial 
safety, it is necessary that each member of 
our organization be developed to be effec- 
tively efficient. Section management in its 


present form provides just that. It is fun- 
damentally a program of definitely directed 
and systematic coaching of each individual 
as her particular performance requires. It 
is based on the fact that most employes 
desire to handle their work correctly. 
There is no major change in the duties 
and responsibilities of the supervisor, but 
the change is principally in the method of 
approaching those duties and responsibili- 
ties. Operators are being taught to per- 
form their duties to the best of their ability 
with the minimum amount of interference. 
By this method operators become more 
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self-reliant because they are given a greater 
opportunity to assume their own responsi- 
bilities. They are being taught to be more 
dependent upon their own judgment and by 
so doing relieve the supervisors of answer- 
ing unnecessary questions, thus giving the 
supervisors more time for instruction work. 

The operator is not denied the privilege 
of asking for assistance when necessary or 
referring such matters to the supervisor as 
are provided for by the operating practice. 
The operator is, however, being taught to 
manage her own position as if it were a 
small office in itself. 

When you walk into the operating room 
today, you see the supervisors sitting, as 
work permits, in high chairs some distance 
away from the switchboards instead of 
walking back and forth behind the opera- 
tors. The supervisors’ chairs are located 
five or six feet away from the switch- 
board to enable them to sit and listen to 
the work of any one of the operators and 
at the same time be able to visually super- 
vise the entire section. 

The method is particularly attractive to 
the supervisors, for it gives them a better 
picture of the work being done, and it per- 
mits them to sit during the performance 
of the major part of their duties, and thus 
eliminates the fatigue formerly experienced. 

Each section is provided with two chairs, 
the second chair being used when the opera- 
tor is taken away from the switchboard for 
discussion after the coaching period, and 
for the chief operator in connection with 
her supervisory development program. 
This feature is also attractive to the opera- 
tor as it insures privacy, whether she is 
being commended or corrected. 

Each supervisor is provided with a set 
equipped with a ten-foot cord to which is 
attached a special monitoring device with 
which the chief operator can listen in with- 
out reducing transmission. 

The program of procedure for the super- 
visor consists of: Careful observation of 
conditions in the section; analysis of what 
is observed to determine the cause of the 
condition; determination of the corrective 
action required, and proper application of 
corrective action and the necessary follow- 
up work with operators. 

The supervisors listen with every opera- 
tor each day during the handling of a 
specified number of calls. The number of 
calls must be determined by the chief opera- 
tor. dependent upon special service features 


or the giving of new instructions or other 


items of work which may vary the time to 
be spent on observations. 

In order to insure the continuous devel- 
opment of the individual it is necessary to 
follow a definite program of training so 
that the chief operator and supervisors will 
be working in the same direction. Such a 
Drogram ordinarily consists of those fea- 
tures on which the operator requires fur- 
her instruction as discovered by the daily 
bservations. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, January 25, 26 
and 27. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 14 
and 15. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 23 and 24. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 
14 and 15. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








In the Pittsburgh toll office, the super- 
visors use observation forms made up to 
fit ring-binder notebooks, which are of a 
size very convenient for them to handle. 
The forms contain a list of the most im- 
portant operating items. Like forms are 
provided for the different classes of traffic. 

While the supervisor listens with the 
operator, she observes each item and then 
tallies the calls at the top of the form in 
the day space for the day on which the 
observation is taken. If the operator errs, 
she places a tally mark in the space pro- 
vided opposite the item involved and at the 
first opportunity discusses the occurrence 
with her. 

The question and answer method is gen- 
erally used because the proper application 
of this procedure not only tests the opera- 
tor’s knowledge but causes her to take an 
active part in the discussion. Questions 
must be definite, concise, and to the point, 
and framed in language which is clear and 
unmistakable. If the operator must herself 
ask a question of the supervisor before she 
knows exactly what is wanted, the question 
is a poor one. 

Questions must be useful and serve a 
purpose. Time must not be wasted on 
questions calling for answers which are 
too obvious, or which do not add to the 
operator’s knowledge. Questions must not 
be too broad in scope. To illustrate: “Tell 
all you know about coin-box telephones” is 
too general and indicates an attempt to 
cover in one question what should be cov- 
ered in several. 

There are also decided objections to hav- 
ing the operator resort to guessing the 
answer. Questions requiring the operator 
to make a statement of the point which it 
is desired to bring out, are much better 
than those requiring only “yes” or “no” for 
an answer. 

In general, long questions requiring short 
answers are unsatisfactory. Questions must 
display respect for the operator’s knowl- 
edge. Questions often displease because 
they sound critical. 
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The supervisor questions the operator as 
te the proper procedure rather than telling 
her that she has made a mistake, thus ap- 
pealing to her pride of knowing how to do 
her work correctly. The extent of ques- 
tioning, of course, depends upon the error 
and the individual involved, this having to 
be determined by the supervisor. 

By this means the supervisor learns 
whether the operator has the correct under- 
standing; if so, she should endeavor to 
bring about a voluntary statement of the 
operator’s intention to improve. If she 
has not, she should show respect for the 
operator’s ideas and opinions and should, 
in a kindly manner, explain the correct 
practice. 

The item on which the operator fails 
most, or the most important one on which 
she fails, is assigned to her for special 
attention for a period of one week, after 
which time it is felt that with proper super- 
vision plus personal application this ten- 
dency to err should be corrected. Each 
failure is discussed with the operator at the 
time of occurrence, but no other one is 
assigned until she has made satisfactory 
progress on the first. 

It is preferable to take the operator away 
from the switchboard and talk with her on 
the chair when making the assignment, but 
service may not always permit this. How- 
ever, each operator is talked with on the 
chair once a week for a period of from 
three to five minutes, always keeping in 
mind the item upon which she is con- 
centrating. 

The assignment may be made any day 
of the week. For example, the operator 
may have done creditable work on Mon- 
day, thereby making an assignment un- 
necessary. On Tuesday she may maxe 
several errors, thus creating the need for 
an assignment. 


In case an operator does excellent work 
for a few days in succession, she is called 
back to the chair, commended, and given 
the assignment of continuing to do ex- 
cellent work. If the assignment is made 
at the switchboard, a check mark is entered 
in the space opposite the item involved, and 
ii made on the chair a circle is entered. 

If the operator has not made an error, 
her assignment is noted at the bottom of 
the page as “O. K.” and the day space is 
encircled to show the day she was talked 
to on the chair. 

We now have a picture of the operator’s 
work, showing the items in which she failed 
on the day her assignment was made and 
the day she was talked with on the chair. 
This is decidedly helpful to the chief opera- 
tor in following her progress and in plan- 
ning and executing the proper corrective 
action. 

The whole fundamental of section man- 
agement is really a program of development 
for each individual by means of intelligent, 
directed, selective, and sympathetic super- 
vision. It is intelligent in that it is de- 
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liberate and discretionary and suited to the 
particular merits of the case in question. 
It is directed in that it is concretely appli- 
cable to a particular condition, or better yet 
the cause of the condition. 

It is selective in that it is individualistic 
and meets the problem from the standpoint 
of the individual operator involved and not 
merely from a general service standpoint. 
It is sympathetic in that it is constructive 
and depends for its force and success, not 
upon disciplinary measures but upon a com- 
plete development in the operator of the 
ability and the desire to do her job herself. 


Minnesota Convention to Discuss 
Cooperation for Farm Relief. 
The 24th annual convention of the Min- 

nesota Telephone Association, to be held 
on January 25, 26 and 27, at the St. Paul 
Hotel in St. Paul, will devote the major 
portion of the three days to a program 
which has been arranged with the object 
in view of getting the entire membership 
conversant with the pending and proposed 
national and state legislation that is now 
being considered looking to the restoration 
of farm commodity prices. 

Among the speakers to address this 
meeting will be: A. J. Olson, president, 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation; O. J. 
Lacy, executive vice-president, Minnesota 
Life Insurance Co.; and Heming Nelson 
of Lake Lillian, a director of the Min- 
nesota Farm Union. 
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As a result of this convention, many 
of the managers and representatives of the 
Minnesota telephone companies will be- 
come familiar with the details of the as- 
sistance necessary to aid in the restoration 
of farm commodity prices. Thus, they will 
become a part of the industrial group 
which recognizes that before we can. re- 
cover from this depression, we must im- 
prove conditions for the farmers. 


With an active organization of over 500 
men in the Minnesota telephone group, and 
the large number of employes of the state 
telephone industry, cooperating with others 
in this movement, the convention discussion 
should be of material assistance in attain- 
ing the goal of farm relief. 


In addition to these addresses and dis- 
cussions of cooperation of the telephone 
companies in aiding to relieve the present 
farm situation, other matters relating to 
the operation and managements of tele- 
phone properties will be considered. The 
high standard of Minnesota programs, it 
is stated, will be maintained this year. 


The annual convention of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association has always been 
largely attended and a representative at- 
tendance is expected next week. 

The customary banquet and entertain- 
ment will be held on Thursday evening, 
January 26. This year the association 
will be the host to the various manufac- 
turers and supply men, who in former 
years have been the hosts at this affair. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Routines Outlined for Establishing Connections on a Contract 
Call—Contract Calls Take Precedence Over Other Work Except 
Emergency Call or Reestablishing Cut-Off Connection—No. 82 


By Mrs. MayMe WorkKMaN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


Last week we learned that there are 
three classes of contract calls: “SPT,” 
“PNT” and “FT.” We are now going to 
outline the routine for establishing the 
connection on a contract call. Contract 
calls take precedence over all other work 
you handle except an emergency call or 
the reestablishing of a connection on which 
a cut-off has occurred. 

The OTC operator secures the toll ter- 
minal (or the subscriber’s local central 
office line) sufficiently in advance of the 
contract time so that the connection will 
be ready at the specified time. 

Having secured the calling line, reach 
the TTC, using special routing directions 
if such directions are posted at your posi- 
tion. In addition, prefix the word, “Con- 
tract” to your order for a circuit to an 
intermediate operator in order to identify 
the call. When the TTC operator an- 
swers, say, “Operator (number of point- 
to-point position at TTC at which contract 
calls are handled).” When the TTC con- 


tract operator answers, say, “Contract 
(called number),” and ring the calling sta- 
tion as soon as acknowledgment is re- 
ceived. 

Remain cut in on the connection and 
if the called station answers first, announce 
the call. When both stations have been 
reached, say to the calling station, “Ready 
on your contract circuit to (called place).” 

STAMPING STARTING TIME: On an out- 
ward call, stamp the start of conversation 
when the connection is accepted by the sub- 
scribers, even if it is completed before the 
contract time. If the connection is not ac- 
cepted when established before the contract 
time, do not stamp the ticket until the 
connection is again established at the con- 
tract time. When you establish the connec- 
tion at or after the contract time, stamp 
the ticket as soon as the connection is 
turned over to the subscribers even though 
conversation does not begin immediately. 

On a contract call, fasten both cords of 
the pair together with a tiger clip on 
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either an outward or an inward call, as 
a reminder that it is a contract connection. 

SUPERVISING AFTER CuTTING Out oF Con- 
NECTION: On an outward call, cut out of 
the connection after stamping the starting 
time and do not cut in again until the ex- 
piration of the contract period, except to 
answer a flashing supervisory signal from 
the calling party or a signal from the dis- 
tant office. 

CALLING TIME AT ENpD OF THE CONTRACT 
Periop: When the contract period has 
ended, listen in and if conversation is still 
in progress, say clearly and distinctly, 
“Your contract time is up.” Throw the 
listening key to the monitoring position, 
and remain cut in long enough to: deter- 
mine whether the parties intend to con- 
tinue conversation. 

If conversation ends promptly, stamp off 
the ticket and determine the chargeable 
time, using a timing allowance of 15 sec- 
onds. However, if the calling party says 
that he will talk overtime, say, “All right, 
sir,” cut out of the connection and permit 
him to talk as long as he wishes. 

When the contract period has ended, if 
conversation is apparently finished, stamp 
off the ticket and challenge clearly and 
distinctly, saying, “(Name of your office). 
Are you through?” Allow time for a 
reply and if none is received, repeat, “Are 
you through?” If conversation is fin- 
ished, clear the toll circuit and release the 
calling line. 

Never stamp the ticket and take down the 
connection before the expiration of the 
contract period unless the calling party 
voluntarily requests that it be taken down. 
In such a case, tell him that no further 
service will be given during the contract 
period and if he agrees to this, secure his 
name and enter it with an explanation of 
the case on the ticket. Then clear the 
toll circuit and release the calling line. 

Next week we will learn the procedure 
at the end of an overtime period on a 
contract call. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. How would you repeat “2,000” and 
where do you place the emphasis? 

2. On a call to Mr. Smith, Chicago, IIl., 
and he is out for an hour, we leave 
word on the call. Instead, Mr. Smith 
places a call to the calling party. 
When we get to try the call on the 
second attempt our subscriber says he 
has talked to Mr. Smith. Do we 
charge a report charge on our call? 

3. What is meant by, “Overlapping Re- 
cording?” 

4. When a “DA” is received on a long 
distance call, at what intervals should 
the call be tried again? 

5. When rating a ticket, is the messenger 
included and entered in the “Charge” 
space or is it entered in the messenger 
space? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 24. 
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The Telephone Industry and Its Future 


Reflections on Future of Industry—Development of Farm Telephone Service 
Has Lagged—Toll Service Has Advanced—Competition of Other Products, 
Mainly Automobile and Radio, With the Telephone, Warrants Consideration 


By P. M. Ferguson, 


General Manager, Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., Mankato, Minn. 


One does a lot of thinking these days, 
and it is difficult for us to admit that we 
may be wrong in our judgment. We have 
become accustomed to an order of things 
which includes principles, for which we 
fought vigorously to attain, that any change 
from the plane on which we have been liv- 
ing and conducting our business is distaste- 
ful to us. 

We thought we saw the advantage of 
regulation during the competitive days in 
the telephone industry; and we fought for 
and secured the enactment of the required 
legislation to place all telephone companies 
under commission regulation. That was 
back in 1915 in Minnesota. 

Since then we have waged a war for 
reasonable rates in order to pay a reasona- 
ble return on our invested capital and like- 
wise pay our employes, who were out- 
rageously underpaid, a living wage. 

In the majority of cases we have attained 
our objective, only to have the present eco- 
nomic conditions knock all of our efforts 
into a cocked hat. Now we are asking our- 
selves: “Will we return to the standard 
of living of the pre-depression days? Will 
commodity prices rise again to support our 
rate structures? Will wage levels remain 
with a shortening of the working day in 
order to re-employ the unemployed, or will 
we seek a new and lower level?” 

If a change is to be brought about by 
the present upheaval, which is not only 
national but international in scope, will it 
be a general leveling out of our standard 
of living to a new and lower level than we 
have been living on these past few years? 
If so, then we should consider putting our 
house in order before we are forced to 
do so. 

Reflect on the predicament of the rail- 
roads. They took the development of the 
motor industry too lightly, evidently feel- 
ing secure behind their government-regu- 
lated tariffs. They refused to do anything 
until their business had passed from them. 
Now they are fighting a losing, or at least 
a much more costly, fight than would have 
been the case had they heeded the writing 
on the wall. 

The present plight of the railroads and 
other large industries indicates to me that 
men whose judgment was considered almost 
infallible, have failed to analyze the exist- 
ing economic conditions accurately. 

We in the telephone industry are using 
the same argument—that our rates are 
regulated and that we did not earn un- 


reasonably in the prosperous times and 
should not be expected to cut our earnings 
during depressed business conditions, in 
spite of the fact that the depressed busi- 
ness condition is cutting our earnings for 
us. Are we wise in assuming this attitude? 

You may say that we do not have the 
competition which the railroads have—I 

















“We Have Competition,’ Declares Mr. Fer- 
guson, in Referring to the Contest for the 
Consumer’s Dollar, “and It Is Just as Well 
That We Do Have It for It Will, If We 
Intend to Stay in Business, Force Us to 
Mobilize Our Forces and Start Selling Tele- 
phone Service.”’ 

wonder. I have had a growing feeling that 
we have competition which is becoming 
keener each year. In a measure it is caused 
by the same agency that affected the rail- 
roads—the motor industry. 

In the rural districts with which I am 
more familiar, many families will be found 
supplied with one, and in many cases two 
cars, or at least a pleasure car and truck, 
with no telephone installed. 

Several years ago I made the statement 
on the floor of our convention that in my 
opinion the farmer was not so dependent 
on the telephone as he had been formerly; 
primarily because of the fact of the good 
roads brought about by the development of 
the automobile. His car brought the neigh- 
bors and the city or village where he 
traded, a good deal closer to his farm. The 
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radio development brought him news, both 
social and that pertaining to his business, 
for which he formerly depended upon the 
telephone. 

The automotive industry brought forth 
high-pressured salesmanship and the par- 
tial payment plan. This was rapidly 
grasped by manufacturers of household 
utilities and others, and it was not long 
until not only the farmers’ income but the 
income of the wage earners in the city, was 
mortgaged for a year or two in advance. 

Then, too, the telephone companies began 
curtailing their service—that is, special 
services they had been rendering, such as 
weather reports, time of day, etc.—all of 
which has had its effect in retarding our 
development. 

As a result of all this procedure with 
everyone but the telephone company vigor- 
ously bidding for a share of the farmers’ 
and wage earners’ income, the farmer- 
owned telephone lines depreciated to such 
an extent that the owners had little or no 
interest in their maintenance, and many 
were abandoned altogether. Farm de- 
velopment in telephone service did not keep 
pace with the automobile and radio and 
other household utilities. 

The wage earner in the city and village 
was too busy paying the monthly payments 
on his radio, automobile, ice box, oil burner, 
or what not, to find time to consider tele- 
phone service, much less pay for it. 

Telephone men, if they are honest, will 
tell one that the development of the past 
few years, particularly in the smaller cities 
and country districts, has come to them 
with very little effort on their part. 

The greatest development in the tele- 
phone industry of the past few years, and 
the one that has received the greatest 
amount of publicity, has been the long dis- 
tance, or toll service. With the possible 
exception of the effort put forth by the 
larger companies in the metropolitan areas, 
much of which was not started until the 
depression was well on its way, very little 
effort has been put into selling the public 
local telephone service. At least the effort 
has been far from commensurate with the 
effort put forth by the automobile, radio 
and other household utility manufacturers. 

Yes, we have competition, and it is be- 
coming keener every day. I verily believe 
that the good roads and the automobile are 
not only competing against our rural de- 
velopment and short-haul toll service, but 
the share that the automobile takes from 
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the public income, together with the radio 
and other household utilities sold on a par- 
tial payment plan, is the principal factor 
that retards the selling of telephone serv- 
ice, together with the curtailment of spe- 
cial services which we used to extend to 
our patrons, causing them to turn to other 
agencies for information for which they 
used to feel dependent upon the telephone. 

I am of the opinion that we must do some 
serious thinking. It may be that we will be 
forced to give more for the rates charged, 
or adjust our rate schedules, to meet the 
competition if we are to stay in business, 
rather than to state, as the railroads did, 
that our rates are fixed by law and that 
we can do nothing about them; closing our 
eyes to the fact that our business is slip- 
ping from us because the automotive indus- 
try, radio manufacturers, and other house- 
hold utility manufacturers, know “their 
groceries” better than we do and have 
adjusted their business to meet conditions. 

We have spent far too much time in the 
past telling the world the amount we have 
invested in our plants and the cost of oper- 
ating them—sort of apologizing for our 
rates for service—when we should have 
been busy broadcasting the amount and 
quality of our service. 

No one cares a fig about the amount the 
hotel company has invested in its building, 
or the cost of operating it; but we are 
vitally interested in the service rendered, 
and if that be efficient, the less we think 
of the cost of the room we rent. 
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There are a great many elements wrapped 
up in that word “service,” the number de- 
pending on the industry that is rendering 
the service. It would be profitable for us 
to analyze that word as applied to our in- 
dustry. We will be surprised at the many 
good talking points and selling arguments 
it will reveal. Then let us tell the public 
what telephone service really is and how 
little it costs for the amount rendered. 

We have been serving the public these 
many years; and we have been so busy 
building and expanding our plants to meet 
the demands forced upon us that we had 
little use for a sales force. Now that we 
are being sorely tried, we realize that we 
have overlooked a most important factor 
and that we are woefully lacking in sales 
efficiency and are compelled to take a leaf 
from the book of the sales experts of other 
household utilities. These, in my opinion, 
have been and are now, only to a greater 
extent, in direct competition with us for a 
share of the public’s purchasing dollar. 

Yes, we have competition in spite of the 
fact that we enjoy a monopoly. It is em- 
phasized when John Public, hard-pressed 
due to existing conditions, begins to cut 
his overhead and figures which utility he 
can best do without in order to cut his 
monthly expense at the office, store, or in 
the home, when Mrs. John Public casts her 
eye over the galaxy of electric labor-saving 
devices and conveniences she has been en- 
joying the past few years, including her 
car in the garage. 
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It may be unfortunate that the telephone 
is the oldest of her household utilities, for 
she clings like-a leach to the newer ones. 
As so often has happened this past year, 
Mrs. John Public decides that her car will 
take the place of the telephone, or she de- 
sides she is overweight and that she will 
walk more this year. 

False economy, you say? Of course it 
is; and that in a large’ measure is a con- 
tributing factor retarding our return to bet- 
ter times. There is too much false econ- 
omy being practiced, and this same false 
economy is perhaps the telephone’s great- 
est competitor today. 

I do not like the idea of a subscriber 
becoming accustomed to being without a 
telephone. In my opinion, the effort to 
resell that subscriber later will be no less 
easier than the effort put forth now to re- 
tain the telephone in service. That is our 
job, for if we allow the telephone to be 
removed with the idea that it will be rein- 
stalled with the return of better times, you 
may be surprised to find that some alert 
salesman has placed another household 
utility in the monthly budget, that may 
shunt the telephone out altogether. 

Yes, we have competition; and it is just 
as well that we do have it, for it will, if 
we intend to stay in business, force us to 
mobilize our forces and start selling tele- 
phone service. In my opinion, this is by 
far the lowest cost service, considering the 
amount rendered, that the American public 
is able to purchase in our country today. 


Telephone News From Great Britain 


Reduction of Telephone Rentals, Urged by Engineers’ Union of British 
Post Office, Met by Firm Denial by Post Office—Secretarial Service Soon 
to Be Offered Subscribers —Plans for the Extension of Telephone Service 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


The question of telephone rentals is 
probably one of the points most frequently 
discussed in telephone circles all over the 
world. At.the same time, it is the question 
on which every administration has its own 
problems to settle, and in which the av- 
erage telephone-user, speaking broadly, dis- 
plays most intolerance and the minimum 
of logic. 

We, in England, are fairly accustomed 
by now to a periodic outcropping of a de- 
mand for a reduction in rentals or for 
some modification of the present bases of 
charge. The latest of these comes from a 
somewhat unexpected source, for it is the 
Engineers’ Union of the Post Office, which 
has now made representations to the Post- 
master-General urging a substantial reduc- 
tion, if not the complete abolition, in the 
rental now charged for telephone service, 
both as regards the business firm and the 
private resident. 

This union is deeply concerned at the 
prospect of the forthcoming dismissal of 


considerable numbers of engineering work- 
men, members of the union, as the result 
of the shortage of new construction work 
arising from the decline in the rate of 
telephone growth. 

Engineers’ Union Urges Rate Reduction. 

The union’s argument is that these. dis- 
missals, and the consequent expense to the 
nation in the form of unemployment relief 
payable to these men, their families and 
dependents, could be averted by bringing 
about an increase in the demand for tele- 
phone service; and they hold that the most 
effective means of achieving this most de- 
sirable end will be to attract large num- 
bers of new subscribers by the offer of a 
reduction, or abolition, in the rental. 

The departmental reply is, not unexpect- 
edly, in the negative and the opportunity 
is taken to explain, in some detail, certain 
essential features of British telephone finan- 
cial policy. 

In the first place, the point is made that 
the various indirect remissions made to ex- 


isting telephone subscribers over the period 
of the last 14 years, now represent a sac- 
rifice of revenue amounting to about £6,- 
000,000 annually. The result is that the 
net surplus, after provision has been made 
for interest, depreciation and other proper 
standing charges, amounted only, during 
the last financial year (ended 31/3/32: 
detailed accounts have not yet been made 
public) to £350,000. 

The abolition of rentals would wipe out 
over £10,000,000 or nearly half the present 
total income of the telephone service. To 
make good this loss of income, it would 
be necessary to raise the charge for each 
local call to 3d. On this basis the average 
small user would pay somewhere about 
half the annual charges on the plant pro- 
vided for his (or her) use, charges which 
are at present recovered in the form of 
rental. 

On the other hand, the large users-— 
business firms—would be penalized. The 
actual comparison would work out thus in 
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the case of a London business subscriber 
making 3,000 calls in the year: 


Per 
Present Tariff Annum 
Sola eva conawenanes £8 00 
aoe Cie @ Id... cosccs. 1210 0 
£2010 0 
Suggested Plan 
wee Gee © Bho kc ccccesac. £37 10 0 


The Post Office’s view is that the pro- 
posed new arrangement would have a se- 
rious effect upon the volume of traffic and 
would provoke very bitter protests from 
the substantial user. It is clear, states the 
official communication, that no revision of 
rates which involves a large increase in 
the charge for local calls, can be attractive 
to subscribers who make any appreciable 
use of their telephones. 

What we must all do, says the Post 
Office, to bring nearer the possibility—at 
present distinctly remote—of reduced ren- 
tals is to use our telephones more, as this 
would, without involving proportionate in- 
crease in the costs of maintenance, depre- 
ciation and interest, the three most formid- 
able items on the expenditure side of the 
account, create that pleasantly large sur- 
plus of revenue over working costs which 
alone will justify a more benevolent de- 
partmental attitude towards this question 
of rental rates. 

The engineers’ union urged that much- 
needed employment for its members would 
be provided by a policy of increasing the 
number of telephone exchanges in rural 
areas; but on this point again the Post 
Office is adamant. The statement is made 
that even at the present tariffs the great 
majority of small rural exchanges are run 
at a loss and, therefore, the adoption of the 
policy advocated by the union would tend 
to worsen rather than improve the finan- 
cial position of the telephone service. 

The final paragraph of the Post Office’s 
announcement, however, contains a definite 
hint that will be warmly welcomed by the 
telephone industry in this country: “The 
advance of the existing generous policy or 
any extension of it” must rest rather on 
grounds of national welfare than on the 
ground of financial advantage to the tele- 
phone service. 

This is interpreted as meaning that it is 
within the bounds of possibility that, as 
part of the government’s general policy to 
assist industry and to mitigate unemploy- 
ment, the Post Office will be authorized 
to take a national rather than a purely de- 
partmental view; and, ignoring to some 
extent the temporary effect on its own 
profit and loss account, to put in hand a 
program of new construction work which 
deliberately looks further than the limit of 
immediate requirements and takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the investment will 
ultimately be remunerative, not only for 
its own sake, but because of the valuable 
stimulus that will thereby be given to all 
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SELLING THE SERVICE. 
By Joun G. REeYNOLps. 


1. Put these facts in your sales talk: 

For a few cents a day the telephone 
company is willing to work 24 hours daily 
for you. 

The telephone provides protection by 
always being available for emergency calls 
to police, fire department, druggists and 
doctors. 

2. All telephone employes should be on 
the constant lookout for: 

(a) Newlyweds, as they generally 
need a telephone for their new home. 

(b) Births—this is a small point but 
an important one. A baby in the family 
makes a telephone an absolute necessity, 
in view of the fact that a doctor may be 
needed at any time. 

(c) People that are moving. If the 
people already have service they may be 
prospects for a regrade, an extension or 
a handset. 

3. Employes who are constantly on the 
lookout for prospects are not apt to allow 
any opportunity for making a sale to pass 
them by. 

4. If you have allowed yourself to get 
the idea that prospects are unable to buy, 
you cannot make sales. Business is to be 
had if you go after it! 

5. Boost the sale of one-party lines by 
pointing out to your prospects that: 

(a) Privacy is assured on an individ- 
ual line. 

(b) The individual line is reserved for 
the prospect’s instant use, and 

(c) This privacy, which is afforded 
by a single-party line, costs only a few 
cents additional each day. 








sections of the telephone industry and, in 
a still wider circle, to the state of employ- 
ment throughout the country. 

Confidential Telephone Secretary. 

We are not, then, encouraged to hope 
for cheaper telephones in Britain in 1933. 
But we are to be given in compensation 
an additional facility in the form of a 
service which has not yet been given an 
official name, but which newspapers have 
started to call the “Confidential Telephone 
Secretary.” The arrangement, I under- 
stand, has already been tried out, with suc- 
cess, in New York. 

Over here the service is to be operated 
by a private company—Cetex Ltd.—under 
license from the Postmaster-General. A 
staff of former employes of the Post 
Office, sworn to secrecy, will carry out the 
work in a large telephone exchange in 
Grosvenor Place, where teleprinters will 
also be installed for the special use of com- 
mercial subscribers. 

On leaving home or office, the user will 
ask his own exchange to put through all 
calls to the message company. To guard 
against fraud in demanding messages from 
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the company, each subscriber will have to 
“pass the countersign”—a personal identi- 
fication number which he must not divulge 
to others. The service will cost a busi- 
ness subscriber 63/- for 500 “usages,” and 
a private subscriber 21/- for 125. 

And, in 1933, we shall be able to tele- 
phone to India and, almost certainly, to 
China and Japan, via the “International 
Exchange” in Carter Lane, to be officially 
opened very shortly. 

Two hundred operators, all bi-lingual 
and many of them speaking four and five 
different languages, will be employed at 
this exchange, the telephone switching cen- 
ter of Europe, where noise-proof asbestos 
ceilings and cork floors dull all sound of 
mechanism. 

The chief characteristic of the long 
room, with its rows of dark and dull sil- 
verlike switchboards twinkling with scores 
of small red, green, and yellow lights, is 
its quiet. The 18 24-hour clocks are silent. 


Chilean Company Given Time 
Extension for Improvements. 

The telephone company of Llanquihue 
Empresa de Telefonos de Llanquihue) 
has been granted the concession to carry 
on telephone service in the section of the 
country near Valdivia and was required to 
extend its service to six other towns as 
follows: Osorno, Rio Negro, Petrohue, 
Maullin, Carelmapu and Calbuco, reports 
Harold M. Randall, of Santiago, Chile, 
South America, United States assistant 
commercial attache. 

In 1931 this company became the Cia. 
Nacional de Telefonos de Valdivia. The 
present firm has now asked and received 
from the government an extension of two 
years for the installations required in the 
original contract which were to have been 
completed before now. The reason for the 
request is the economic crisis and the ab- 
solute inability of the company to purchase 
abroad the materials needed for the in- 
stallations. 





Cats Have Many Friends Who Use 
Telephone to Protest. 

State Representative George E. Nis- 
wonger broadcast a statement recently that 
he never had the faintest idea of introduc- 
ing a bill in the Ohio legislature to tax 
cats. He did this after he had received a 
number of telephone calls which offered 
only a long drawn out “m-e-e-e-eow” from 
the other end of the line. 


Texas Association Selects Hotel for 
Convention in March. 

The Adolphus Hotel in Dallas has been 
selected by the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association in which to hold its an- 
nual convention on March 14 and 15. L. S. 
Gardner, of Waco, is president of the as- 
sociation, and Oscar Burton, of Tyler, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Present-Day Labor-Saving Meth- 
ods in the Cable Plant. 
By Tue Otp Case SPLICER. 

Foresight and carefully-engineered plants 
have a lot of unproductive labor for cable 
splicers of the present age. Back when I 
was wearing paraffin-soaked overalls, many 
is the time I have opened a large cable in 
a manhole for the purpose of cutting-in a 
10-pair or 15-pair lateral. In a carefully- 
engineered plant of the present day, the 
opening of the main cable is avoided, for a 
stub is placed in each manhole to take care 
of all future requirements. 

These stubs increase the original con- 
struction cost slightly, but they pay for 
themselves many times in labor-saving dur- 
ing the normal life of the plant. Cable 
engineers have different ideas as to the best 
plan of -cable-stubbing, but the generally- 
accepted practice is to stub all pairs in 
each manhole where there is a possibility 
of it ever being used for laterals. 

We old-time wire-tanglers spent the 
greater part of our lives tagging cables. 
This tagging and testing cost more on most 
cable jobs than the actual splicing of the 
cable. Tagging is simplified today some- 
what by the grouping of cable in bunches 
so that a pair can be picked from a small 
bunch instead of the whole cable. 

One improvement I have noticed in tag- 
ging pairs lately is the use of a flexible 
test or tag strip. Being flexible, this strip 
is easily wrapped up if it is impossible to 
finish the splice by quitting time. Some 
exchanges have these strips placed on the 
pairs permanently, as they are made of a 
good grade of linen with a filler to make 
them rigid enough for convenient use. 

The numbers are printed on with water- 
proof ink so that they are not affected by 
the hot paraffin. They are used in the regu- 
lar manner for tagging, and the pairs then 
run directly through the holes and the strip 
is left in splice. Should it be necessary to 
open this splice at a later date for the pur- 
pose of making a terminal count change, a 
cable throw, or for any other purpose, each 
pair can be easily identified without testing. 

The use of these strips in this manner is 
not recommended for straight wild splices 
but where a splice or any part of it is 
tagged, a permanent record is maintained 
for possible future use. These flexible linen 
tag strips are inexpensive and their use is 
considered a good investment on any cable 
system. 

The cotton sleeves are a great improve- 
ment over the old paper variety, which 
always caused some trouble. Most splicers 
claim that the paper sleeve was much easier 
to work with than the cotton variety, but 
the new ones which come waxed and 
punched seem to eliminate this difficulty as 
they are easy to use. 


The cotton sleeving which comes in a 
roll and must be waxed, cut to proper 
length and then punched on the job, keeps 
the helper busy most of the time when he 
should be doing something more important. 

It is surely much easier in this day and 
age for telephone companies to keep their 
cable plants in good condition economically 
by taking advantage of the modern methods 
and materials. 


It’s Going to Take Codperation to 
Stamp Out Ole Man Accident. 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’ buddies! Victor Hugo once 
said, “People do not lack strength; they 
lack will.” In those few words he sure 
said a mouthful, an’ I don’t mean perhaps. 

The great mass of human beings who 
inhabit this ole earth don’t lack the strength 
needed to shove Ole Man Accident off of 
this planet. But there is a large number 
who lack the “will” to do everything safe- 
ly an’ thus keep away from Ole Man Ac- 
cident. Because of this lack of “will,” 
which allows people to do things in a care- 
less, haphazard fashion, we are going to 
have accidents. 

Just take a look at our own industry, 
where safety is kept consequently in the 
mind of the workers. In spite of rules, 
lessons, warnings and even pleadings, care- 
less employes who lack the “will” to do 
otherwise are constantly having accidents. 

Poster after poster and rule after rule 
have been devised, displaying and telling 
of the importance of testing poles before 
climbing. Yet, some employes climb poles 
utterly disregarding the fact that the pole 
may have deteriorated to such an extent 
that it is unsafe. As a result, numerous 
fatal and serious accidents occur every 
year. 

Reams of paper and gallons of ink have 
been used in portraying and telling em- 
ployes of the proper use of tools. Yet, 
some employes cannot be convinced that 
a defective tool has no place on anybody’s 
truck. 

The same thing can be said of all other 
classes of work and something should be 
done about it. If only two men out of 
50 haven’t the backbone to study the dan- 
gerous points of their jobs and apply safe- 
ty at those points then the accident record 
of the entire group is practically “shot.” 

Buddies, if any of you are among the 
many who disregard safety, for the sake 
of your fellow-workers, your wife an’ kids 
and yourself, get the idea out of your sys- 
tem. Make up your mind that you have 
the strength and the will-power to whip 
Ole Man Accident every time he tries to 
slip an accident over on you. 

When every human being on the face 
of this earth gets that one thought firmly 
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an’ permanently fixed in his mind, Ole 
Man Accident is going to have to go along 
year after year marking “No Business” 
on his books. 

Well, what say we take up a few sig- 
nals? O. K. Our first signal is: 


Stop the practice of hanging tools or 
materials onto the D rings of yer body 
belts, fore it gets you in “dutch.” 

Always be careful not to come in con- 
tact with poisonous vines while work- 
ing on poles. 

Frequently we see a fellow breaking in- 
sulators off with his pliers or other 
tools. 
dents caused by such practices. 
said! 

Every time you see a screw or nail pro- 
truding from the floor, the wall or a 
desk, take a few seconds and drive it 
in or remove it. 

Tape, rules and lamp guards which are 
made of metal should not be used 
around power boards or fuse panels. 

You should stack materials properly to 
prevent their falling or the stacks 
from tipping over. Don’t leave sur- 
plus materials lying around for some- 
one to trip or fall over. 


Nuff 


Respect electrical apparatus. Do not 
attempt to make repairs on something 
you know little about. 

Using hand trucks can become a dan- 
gerous job unless you keep your 
hands and feet in the clear and be on 
the lookout for the other fellow. 

Lots of care should be used to prevent 
the accumulation of oil and grease on 
floors. 

Every hole from which a pole has been 
removed should be properly filled. 
Safety records depend upon safe em- 
ployes. Good workmanship comes 
from employes who are well-trained in 

safety. Nuff sed! 


Guess that’s about enuf signals an’ as 
we've got a few seconds left, let’s just 
have a little talk. Some time ago I wrote 
a little poem entitled “The Guy Who” an’ 
not so long ago a buddy wrote in request- 
ing that I repeat it, so here goes: 


The guy who mars our “accident rec- 
ord,” I’d hate to be, 

For his conscience will hurt him through 
eternity. 

In his heart he will feel the pangs of 
deep regret, 

To himself he will say, “But for me the 
record would live yet.” 

The pain of his injury will be doubled 
by the pain of his mind, 

As he realizes that he let “safety first” 
fall behind, 

As to the men with whom he worked 
and robbed of credit due, 

In their minds they will know him as 
“The Guy Who!” 


Of course, that poem isn’t a gem of lit- 
erature but it expresses the thought in the 
minds of many employes whose companies 
are startin’ out on 1933 with a clean slate 
as far as accidents are concerned. All 
companies are goin’ to work hard to keep 





Also we often hear of acci-, 
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their slates clean and no one wants to be 
“the guy who.” 

Last night I heard ’bout a young fellow 
who happened to git his nose skinned 
durin’ a basketball game. Fer some reason 
he failed to pay any attention to the 
scratch. Well sir, they jist took that young 
fellow to the hospital sufferin’ from lock- 
jaw an’ he’s in pretty bad shape. 

Let his case be a lesson to you. Don’t 
neglect any kind of a scratch. Get hold of 
some iodine or mercurochrome and, after 
you wash the wound, apply either of them. 

Another report in the same paper brings 
out the danger of allowing a loaded gun 
to lie around the house. A young man just 
21 years of age walked into his pal’s home. 
His pal’s little brother had a revolver in 
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provides bins for material, drawers for 
special items as sleeves, transmitters, re- 
ceiver parts, etc., and a special compartment 
drawer for instruments with each compart- 
ment lined with felt. 

A drawer is provided, accessible from 
the rear, for tools, magneto test set and 
glass insulators—a separate compartment 
for each—felt lined for all but tools. 

A drop-wire reel, capable of taking coils 
with different sized openings, is provided 
inside the body. This reel has an adjust- 
able brake. Other wire, cords, etc., are 
kept on hangers. 
partment. 


Ground rods have a com- 
Tools, such as tree trimmer, 
axe, saw, etc., have each its own space 
or holder where sharp edges are protected. 

A ladder rack is provided on the left 
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There is always a just argument as to 
when a piece of equipment has lived its 
economic life. The term “creative waste” 
has been coined of late. It means that a 
certain object, such as a machine, although 
in good condition can be replaced by a 
newer type which will pay for itself with- 
in a reasonable time through a saving real- 
ized in more economical operation, and then 
pay a good profit on the investment. 

There is probably no field where “crea- 
tive waste” can be applied more effectively 
than in the telephone industry. 

I know of multiple type switchboards 
which cannot be considered wornout but do 
require excessive maintenance and part re- 
placement. The numerous minor troubles 
on such a switchboard reflect on the service 



































New Type of Truck in Use by the West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash., Which Was Designed for Telephone Installers, 


Troublemen and Combination Men. 


Note Systematic Arrangement of Compartments for Tools and Materials. 


On the Other Side 


of Truck is Ladder Rack With Extension Ladder of Standard Equipment. 


his hand. He pointed it at the young man, 
the revolver clicked once and then fired. 
The bullet pierced the young man’s head, 
killing him instantly. 

Cases similar to the ones just described 
are constantly occurring. One would sup- 
pose that people would begin to pay atten- 
tion to such matters and to take precaution 
to see that such accidents don’t occur in 
Instead of learning from 
the accidents it appears that folks fergit 
think of them again until a 
tragic accident happens. 

3uddies, don't be like that. 


their own homes. 
and don't 


When you 
read of an accident, endeavor to figure out 
what caused it and then make sure that the 
same accident doesn’t occur in your home. 
Get a lesson out of every accident. 

Well, I'll be ramblin’. See you Satur- 
day, an’ until then remember: “It’s a good 
habit to catch the safety habit.” 


New Telephone Car for Installers 
and Combination Men. 

Ralph A. Greenleaf, supervisor of motor 
vehicles for the West Coast Telephone Co. 
at Everett, Wash., has designed a new 
type car for telephone installers, trouble- 
men and combination men that so far is the 
last word in efficiency for the company’s 
purposes. 

The new car is a model B Ford, closed 
cab, with a waterproof body designed 
especially for telephone service. The car 


side of the car, and an extension ladder 
which is standard equipment. 

The fact that all tools and equipment are 
properly separated and stowed in specially- 
designed containers within this waterproof 
body, gives this type of car three very dis- 
tinct advantages over other existing types: 

1. Breakage, marring and damage by 
water are eliminated. 

2. General appearance is raised to a. par 
with the delivery cars used by first-class 
department stores. 

3. Not being hung all over with tool 
boxes and equipment gives the driver bet- 
ter visibility in the rear. 

Space for display advertising is provided 
on both sides. The company emblems are 
placed on each door. 

By taking advantage of the complete 
working out of all details before manu- 
facture of the body was started and com- 
paring costs closely with the body manu- 
facturer, this design has cost no more than 
previous ones much less complete. 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray Brain. 

I wonder why most telephone companies 
are so reluctant to discard equipment which 
is serviceable though obsolete, when a sav- 
ing could be made by its replacement if the 
maintenance over a period of years is con- 

sidered ? 


as a whole and do not contribute to the 
general good-will of the company in the 
community. The junking of such a switch- 
board and the installation of a new one 
with all the modern features will, in many 
cases, be justified and the results a pleasant 
surprise to the stockholders. 

An old open-wire lead may be giving 
fair service and under good weather con- 
ditions last a long time, but one small sleet 
storm would prove disastrous. Most people 
in these hard times, especially, have a ten- 
dency to take a chance on another year’s 
service of the old lead—and then the storm 
comes that makes a rush rebuilding job 
“necessary under adverse weather conditions 
which makes the labor charge run high, 
and advantage cannot be taken of careful 
buying of material. The net result is a lot 
of money wasted and an interruption of 
The ter- 
mination of the economic life of an old 


service for several days at best. 


line cannot be too carefully considered. 
Most radio operating companies carry a 
charge for modernization in addition to 
maintenance and construction. Of course, 
the development of radio equipment is much 
more rapid than telephony, but in many 
cases a similar charge for telephone mod- 
ernization would certainly be as effective. 
Each telephone company knows its own 
problems best, but it is believed that some, 
in their practice of rigid economy, are over- 
looking numerous possibilities where “crea- 
tive waste” could be practiced effectively. 
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Rates and Practices for Hotel Service 


Wisconsin Commission's New Classification for Hotel Telephone Service— 
Charges for Local Messages—Rates for Toll Service—Hotel'sCommission—Com- 


mission's Control Over Division of Rates Between 


The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion in an order dated December 10, 1932, 
amended its order of April 15, 1932, rela- 
tive to charges and practices of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. for telephone calls 
from hotels. The Wisconsin company was 
ordered to make a new classification for 
hotel branch exchange service in cities of 
the first class to be known as “Hotel semi- 
public branch exchange service.” 

The rates and regulations specified in 
the order for this hotel semi-public branch 
exchange service are: 


1. Each station in hotel, $0.30 net per 
month. . 

2. Each local message from any station 
of the hotel semi-public branch exchange 
system : 

Ee rrrreerere rr 5 cents 
MOR TED -5iics chasse oceiasciuis 10 cents 

3. Under either option, the telephone 
company shall receive 2!4 cents each on 
local message and the balance shall be re- 
tained by the hotel. 

4. Rates for toll service from stations 
on the hotel semi-public branch exchange 
shall be the telephone company’s author- 
ized toll rates. 

5. The telephone company shall pay the 
hotel 10 per cent of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co.’s revenues from toll messages 
from the hotel switchboard, with a maxi- 
mum of 10 cents on any one message. 

6. The telephone company will install 
and maintain the wiring system between 
the switchboard and the stations on the 
hotel premises at the expense of the hotel. 

No rental shall be charged for 
switchboards or related equipment or cen- 
tral office trunks. 


The commission further ordered, that 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. limit option 
3 under the foregoing schedule to those 
hotels in cities of the first class which 
cater primarily to transient guests; which 
maintain a switchboard with 24-hour serv- 
ice and an extension station in the room 
of each guest; which provide outside tele- 
phone service from each guest room in 
connection with or over the facilities of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and allow the 
charging of the rates for such service to 
open account. 

The Wisconsin company is to require 
each hotel electing option B to display in a 
prominent place near each station, a notice 
in type not smaller or less legible than 18 
pt. Bodoni, which shall be worded as fol- 
lows : 

“This hotel has elected at its option to 
take service under a telephone company 
rate schedule which provides a charge tu 
patrons of 10 cents per outgoing local call.” 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. may re- 
quire, at its option, that each hotel electing 


to take and render service under option B 
distinguish five cents of the authorized’ 10- 
cent message rate as a “service charge” by 
displaying in a prominent place near each 
station a notice to that effect. Each hotel 
electing option B may also be required by 
the telephone company to show on its bills 
to its guests such service charges separate- 
ly from the balance of the charge for tele- 
phone service. 

It is further ordered that the Wiscon- 
sin company obtain, as of December 31 of 
each year, from each hotel served under 
the authorized rate, on either option A or 
option B, a sworn statement from its man- 
ager that it has not in the past year made 
any charge to its guests for telephone serv- 
ice. other than those autherized or on file 
with the commission. = : 

The Wisconsin company is also required 
to notify the commission promptly of the 
failure or refusal of any hotel to furnish 
such statements, as well as of any sub- 
stantial evidence it may receive indicating 
that any hotel is making a charge for tele- 
phone service in excess of the lawfully 
filed rates for such service. 

The Commission’s Investigation. 

Hearings in the investigation on the 
motion of the commission of the rates and 
practices of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for hotel service were held in Milwaukee 
October 5, November 12, and November 
20, 1931; subsequently the commission is- 
sued an order under date of December 29, 
1931, authorizing a service charge of two 
cents on each outgoing toll call from hotels 
in cities of the first class furnishing a 
specified type of telephone service. 

On petition of the Hotel Pfister, Inc., 
Milwaukee, dated January 18, 1932, alleg- 
ing certain errors and deficiencies in the 
record, the commission issued an order for 
reopening and rehearing the matter, and 
such rehearing was held in Madison on 
February 15, 1932. 

On the basis of more accurate and com- 
prehensive information introduced at the 
rehearing, the commission, under date of 
April 15, 1932, issued a second order in 
this matter which, among other things, au- 
thorized a service charge of five cents on 
outgoing local calls from stations on branch 
exchanges of a certain class of hotels in 
cities of the first class. The order also 
eliminated the service charge on toll calls 
authorized by the commission’s order of 
December 29, 1931. 

No increase was provided in the Wis- 
consin company’s revenues from hotel serv- 
ice, pending an adequate showing of cause 
that such an increase was warranted. 
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Hotel and Company 


On April 23, 1932, the Wisconsin Telc- 
phone Co. filed a petition to again reopen 
this matter, alleging the order of April 
15 to be unlawful and unreasonable. 

The substance of the company’s objec- 
tions is: that the order is not authorized by 
law nor in accord with the facts; that it 
purports to be an increase for the tele- 
phone company, whereas in fact others re- 
ceive the benefits; that it prescribes a di- 
vision of the message rate between hotels 
and telephone company, a matter over 
which the commission lacks jurisdiction: 
that the division of the message rate au- 
thorized fails to provide adequate compen- 
sation to the Wisconsin Telephone Co.; 
and that the company’s share of the mes- 
sage rate is unjustly discriminatory as 
compared with the charges for other tele- 
phone service. 

“Examination of the record and peu- 
tions in this case,” said the commission, 
“indicated nothing would be gained by re- 
opening or rehearing this matter on the 
grounds of unlawfulness, since these ques- 
tions have all been settled either by prior 
decisions of the commission or by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court in Hotel Pfister vs. 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 203 Wis. 
20; 233 N. W. 617. However, the com- 
mission has repeatedly, throughout these 
proceedings, expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the inadequacy of the data submitted 
by the cqmpany as to proper division of 
the message rate, and accordingly believed 
it desirable to reopen the matter on this 
question only, with the expectation of ob- 
taining more complete and accurate infor- 
mation. 

“For this reason, the commission issued 
on May 7, 1932, an order dismissing the 
company’s application for rehearing, inso- 
far as it related to matters other than the 
division of the message rate, and reopening 
the matter for the purpose of the intro- 
duction of testimony relating to the proper 
division of the message rate and for that 
purpose alone.” 

The second rehearing was held in Mad- 
ison, Wis., on September 27, 1932. At this 
hearing no additional facts were submitted 
bearing on the proper division of the mes- 
sage rate. Mr. Krizek, attorney for the 
company, contended that such information 
could not be supplied unless a comprehen- 
sive study of the operations of the entire 
Milwaukee exchange was made. 

It appeared to be the position of the 
company that, even if such a study were 
available, it would be beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission to determine the 

(Please turn to page 24.) 
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A New STROWGER 


Party-Line Service 
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@ The A.T.M. Automatic Multi-Party Unit enables Telephone 
Administrations to provide service, at decidedly attractive terms, to prospective sub- 
yr scribers who find prevailing tariffs too high. It comprises a simple and compact 
switching assembly for location in Blocks of Flats, etc., in City and Suburban areas. 
he Connected to the public Automatic Exchange by only one exchange line, it enables 
any one of a maximum of 10 multi-party subscribers to call, or to be called by, sub- 
scribers throughout the entire public system—with the assurance of absolute inter- 
0- party privacy. The A.T.M. Automatic Multi-Party Unit is operated by the main 
exchange battery; provides for Measured Rate Service for each multi-party sub- 
scriber, and fully maintains the transmission efficiency of individual line service. 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
division of the message rate, this being a 
matter of contract between the parties, and 
strictly a problem for the company’s man- 
agement. 

The company also contended that the 
rate authorized in the order of April 15 is 
unlawful because, in the opinion of the 
company’s attorney, it is authorized as a 
hotel charge for telephone service rather 
than as a telephone company charge and 
that no charge can be made for telephone 
service other than at the rates of the tele- 
phone company, as authorized and on file 
with the commission. 

“The company’s contentions as to the scope 
of the commission’s jurisdiction require 
special consideration,” said the commission. 
“As we understand the telephone com- 
pany’s position, it concedes the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over the charges made 
by hotels, as agents of the utility, for out- 
side calls from hotel rooms; but it denies 
that the commission has any authority over 
the division of this message rate between 
the hotels and the telephone company.” 

The major reasons advanced against the 
commission’s authority over division of the 
local message rate were: 


1. The commission has no legal author- 
ity over contracts between a utility and its 
non-utility agents. 

2. The telephone-using public is not af- 
fected by division of the message rate as 
long as the commission fixes a reasonable 
total message rate to be paid by the public. 

3. Regulation of the division of the 
inessage rates is an unwarranted invasion 
of management functions. 

4+. Extension of control over hotel 
agency contracts involves control of con- 
tracts with other non-utility agents, thus 
encumbering the commission with matters 
of no concern to the telephone-using public. 


The considerations of the commission 
relating mainly to its legal authority are 
briefly set forth as: 

1. The commission has authority to estab- 
lish telephone rates and regulations for 
service to all subscribers. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court in Hotel 
Pfister v. Wisconsin Telephone Co., 203 
Wis. 20 at 23, states: 


The jurisdiction and powers conferred 
by section 196.02 (1), (2), statutes, on 
the railroad commission to regulate pub- 
lic utilities and to fix rates is broad and 
all inclusive, and vests the commission with 
power to regulate and supervise public util- 
ities and fix rates for service according 
to classification made by the commission 
and to require the utilities to conform 
thereto. 


inclusive’ 
power to fix rates for telephone service in- 
clude the power to fix the rate at which 
the utility sells service to hotels?” the com- 
mission asks. 


“Does this ‘broad and all 


“The hotel is more than a mere agent 
of a utility. Just as the hotel in its rela- 
tions with the public is both an inn and an 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. “2,000” is repeated as, “Two Thous- 
and?” using rising inflection on the 
thousand. 

2. No. 

3. In some cases, the calling party gives 
the operator the terminating details of 
the call first. In such a case, the oper- 
ator asks the customer to hold the line 
before asking for the calling number, 
and his name if required. The call is 
advanced to the point where the call 
has been passed, the operator then asks 
for the calling number, and the name 
if required, and acknowledges the in- 
formation received by saying, “Thank 
you.” This is known as “Overlap Re- 
cording.’ 

4. The first, second and third attempts are 

made at 20-minute intervals. The 

fourth attempt is made in one hour and 

on the fifth attempt you proceed as di- 

rected by the calling party. 

The messenger charge is not included 

in the entry made in the charge space. 

It is entered in the messenger space. 
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agent of the telephone utility, so in its re- 
lations with the telephone company the 
hotel is both an agent and a patron of the 
utility. In its capacity as patron, the hotel 
buys telephone service from the utility, and 
a portion of this service it sells to the pub- 
lic, in its capacity as agent of the utility. 

The telephone company bills the hotel 
for rental of instruments or other  tele- 
phone equipment, for maintenance of wir- 
ing in the hotel, and for each outgoing 
message from the hotel. Whether the 
messages originate at stations in guest 
rooms or in the offices of the hotel, makes 
no difference in what the telephone com- 
pany bills and what the hotel is required 
to pay. If the hotel fails to collect the au- 
thorized full rate from guests, it is the 
hotel which must absorb the loss. 

The hotel pays to the utility 2% cents 
per outgoing local call regardless of the 
location of the originating station on the 
hotel’s system. Since in Milwaukee no 
rental is paid for the switchboard, related 
equipment, or trunk lines, part of the 2% 
cents per call might be considered as in 
lieu of such rentals. These billing prac- 
tices suggest the relations of both patron 
and agent of the utility. 

It is worthy of note that other commis- 
sions have considered the hotel in the ca- 
pacity of patrons, agents, or both. The 
Indiana commission stated in a case cited 
in the telephone company’s brief: 

‘As patrons of the public utility these 
hotel companies have the right to petiticn 
the commission for a modification of rates 
charged them by the utility.— (Vendome 
& McCurdy Hotels v. Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., P. U. R. 1926, 458.) 


Vol. 104. No. 3. 


The Massachusetts commission has also 
treated the hotel as a patron (Hotels Stat- 
ler, Inc., v. New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Mass. D. P. U. 2635, P. U. 


* R. 1927 B, 579), and this view was upheld 


by the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
(New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
v. Department of Public Utilities (1928), 
262 Mass. 137, 159 N. E. 743); the Mas- 
sachusetts commission regarded hotels as 
agents of the utility in re Hotel Telephone 
Service and Rates, P. U. R. 1919 A, 190. 
(See also re Hotel Marion Co., P. U. R. 
1920 D, 466). 

In Wisconsin, the supreme court has re- 
garded the hotel as an agent of the utility 
under the circumstances of the case before 
the court (Hotel Pfister, Inc., v. Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., supra, and cases cited 
therein including Gross vs. Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., 6 Wis. R. C. R. 432). 

The division of the local message rate 
between hotel and utility may thus be 
viewed as a method of determining what 
the hotel, as a patron, shall pay to the 
telephone company for service rendered the 
hotel, a portion of which service the hotel 
in turn, as the utility’s agent, resells to 
the public. 

In this view of the matter the commission 
would have authority over the division of 
the message rate in order to determine 
what the hotel as a patron should pay to 
the telephone company, just as it has au- 
thority over rates charged other  sub- 
scribers. 

To exert this authority does not sub- 
tract from the commission’s authority over 
rates charged the public by the hotel as an 
agent of the telephone company. In short, 
the commission’s authority over the chain of 
transactions between the telephone company 
and the public receiving telephone service in 
hotel rooms, would seem to be compre- 
hended in the ‘broad and inclusive’ power 
to which the supreme court referred in the 
Pfister case, supra.” 

2. The complete service rate charged 
hotels must be authorized by and on file 
with the commission to insure against dis- 
crimination. 

Section 196.22, of the Wisconsin statutes, 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
public utility to charge more or less for 
service than specified in the schedules on 
file with the commission and approved’ by 
it. 

“It follows from this,” says the com- 
mission, “that, if the net rate at which 
the telephone company sells service to 
hotels is fundamentally a matter of con- 
tract between the parties and not subject 
to control or supervision by the commis- 
sion, there is nothing to prevent the tele- 
phone company management from granting 
certain hotels more favorable contracts 
than others. Such a situation would abso- 
lutely nullify one of the main purposes of 
regulation—to prevent discrimination. 

“The public is concerned with discrim- 
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ination among hotels by the utility be- 
cause of the possible consequences in the 
form of restricted telephone facilities and/ 
or impaired service. Any charge for tele- 
phone service to hotels which is ununiform 
for the same class of service and, there- 
fore, discriminatory involves in effect mak- 
ing a rebate over which this commission 
must have, and has, complete control.” 

3. The laws of Wisconsin give the 
commission authority and power to deter- 
mine reasonable rates and regulations for 
all utilities. 

“The commission is obligated under this 
section to determine reasonable rates for 
hotel telephone service. Such determina- 
tion,” declares the commission, “would be 
meaningless and futile unless at the same 
time the commission has authority to de- 
termine the division of the message rate. 

“For example, if the commission au- 
thorize a rate for telephone service in 
hotels which is reasonable under a certain 
division of the message rate, then any 
change in this division which would 
give the telephone company a_ larger 
share would nullify the effectiveness 
of the commission’s order in that by 
this procedure the company would be 
able to increase its rate of earnings on 
hotel telephone service. Similarly, too 
small a share for the telephone company 
might unreasonably shift some of the cost 
of serving the public through hotels to 
other classes of patrons. 

“This commission has long recognized 
these possibilities, and it has become our 
regular practice to specify the division of 
the message rate in all cases establishing 
and authorizing hotel telephone rates. To 
our best knowledge and belief, the rates 
of all Wisconsin telephone utilities on file 
with this commission for rendering hote1 
branch exchange service, specify the di- 
vision, if any, of the message rate. Such 
divisions are a part of the rate for such 
service and hence subject to the approval 
of this commission.” 

4. Control over the message rate to the 
public will prove ineffective unless the 
message rate to the hotel is also regulated. 

“Authorization of a certain message rate 
ou outgoing calls from stations on a hotel 
branch exchange system on the assumption 
that a certain fixed percentage of such 
charge will go to the telephone company 
will not prove effective,” says the commis- 
sion, “if the telephone company can at its 
option alter its portion of the message rate. 
If the commission has no authority over 
the division of the message rate, what is 
to prevent the telephone company from re- 
quiring the hotel to pay an amount in ex- 
cess of the reasonable cost of service? 

“The possibility would then be open for 
a repetition of this petition of the hotels 
and perhaps a spiralling of the message 
rate, leading in the end to excessive charges 
to the public and/or an undesirable restric- 
tion of the facilities or use of service. In 
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this connection, it should be borne in mind 
that under modern conditions, telephone 
service from guest rooms is indispensable 
to a first-class hotel. (Highway Emergency 
Service, Inc., v. Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., 
P. U. R. 1924 B, 843.) 

“The public has come to rely on this class 
of telephone service. Under these circum- 
stances, to determine reasonable rates and 
service to the public requires the commis- 
sion to find definitely what part of the mes- 
rage rate shall go to the telephone com- 
pany.” 

5. As a final consideration, the statutes 
grant to the commission broad and gen- 
eral supervisory powers over all facilities 








Your Mind a Receiving Station; 
What’s Its Range? 


The greater our powers of perception 
and receptivity become, the less we are 
mystified by the world in which we 
live. 

The great broadcasting stations of the 
universe are continually sending out 
truths which we do not comprehend be- 
cause we have failed to place our minds 
in tune. There is little excuse today for 
the man with a one-wave-length mind.— 
H. R. Zimmerman. 








and transactions directly related to furnish- 
ing telephone service to the public. 

“The rate paid by the public using hotel 
telephone service should be adequate to 
compensate both the telephone company 
and the hotel for their respective parts in 
furnishing this service,’ the commission 
states. “Hence, in order to insure that the 
complete service of this class be adequate 
and rendered under a reasonable schedule 
of rates, it appears necessary to exercise 
supervision not only over the message rate 
initially paid by the public but also over 
the division of that rate between the tele- 
phone company and the hotel. 

“At the first hearing in this case, the 
telephone company and the petitioning 
hotels stipulated an agreement which pro- 
vided that four cents of each local cail 
from hotel extension telephones should be 
paid to the telephone company. This con- 
stituted a 60 per cent increase above the 
former rate accruing to the telephone com- 
pany. 

The agreement was made subject to the 
commission’s approval, indicating that at 
that time the company saw no good rea- 
son for departing from past practice and 
for challenging the commission’s authority 
over the division of the rate. 

The evidence submitted by the tele- 
phone company in support of the reason- 
ableness of its four-cent share seemed to 
us inadequate to prove that the company’s 
revenue from each local message, 2% cents 
per call, is insufficient or unreasonably dis- 
criminatory. Accordingly it was, and is 
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our conclusion, pending the final analysis 
of this matter in connection with the state- 
wide investigation of the rates and prac- 
tices of this company, 2-U-35, that the 
company should not receive more than its 
present charge, or 2%4 cents per outgoing 
local call. 

In the foregoing discussion, we perhaps 
have not covered adequately two of the 
previously mentioned objections by the 
company to commission jurisdiction over 
this matter. 

(1) To exert authority over this type 
of agency contract, it is said, involves su- 
pervision also of other kinds of agency 
contracts. This, the company urges, would 
encumber the commission with matters of 
no concern to the telephone-using public. 

It has long been common practice 
among administrative bodies to classify the 
relations and transactions under their ju- 
risdictions and to establish reasonable rates 
and rules for each class. In the situation 
before us, we perceive certain rather 
marked and distinguishing characteristics, 
which clearly separate hotel telephone serv- 
ice from other classes of service. 

We need not detail these differences 
which have also been noted by other com- 
missions (e. g. 1015 Chestnut Street Corp. 
v. Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., P. U. R. 
1931 A, 19). This suggests that by using 
the principle of classification the difficulties 
anticipated by the telephone company’s at- 
torney will not prove insuperable. 

(2) The company also contends that 
control over division of the message rate 
is an unwarranted invasion of managerial 
functions in making contracts with the 
utility’s agents. As indicated above, the 
commission believes it has a responsibility 
under the statutes to find a reasonable rate 
to be paid by the public for this special 
class of telephone service, considering both 
the cost and the value of the service ren- 
dered. 

Such a rate should afford reasonable 
compensation to the telephone company for 
the total service; and, in view of the 
unique conditions of rendering this class 
oi service, this should include reasonable 
compensation to the utility’s agent. If we 
were to accept the telephone company’s 
present contention, a material part of the 
company’s utility operations would be with- 
drawn from commission supervision. 

We, therefore, find and determine, that 
in order to clarify our order of April 15, 
amendment of this order, as hereinafter 
provided, is reasonable; that the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co.’s present rate schedule 
for hotel service in cities of the first class 
is unreasonable; and that the commission 
has ample authority under section 196.02 
of the Wisconsin statutes to make a new 
classification for this service which will be 
designated ‘Hotel semi-public branch ex- 
change service,’ and, under section 196.37, 
to provide a reasonable schedule of rates 
and charges thereon.” 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





A Farmer Discovers How Much 
His Telephone Means to Him. 
Sometimes the real value of the tele- 

phone in the home is forcibly impressed 

upon a subscriber when it has been in- 
strumental in saving a life. Its value is 

even more forcibly brought home when a 





“My Telephone Saved a 
Valuable Horse.” 


—An Actual Experience of a 
Farmer of this Community 


ON June 5th Oscar Swenson of Granite Falls 
township arrived home to find that a valuable 
horse had gotten tangled in a barbed wire fence 
and had severed two large arteries. The horse was 
rapidly bleeding to death. 


Mr. Swenson rushed to his telephone and in ten 
minutes the veterinary, Dr. Carlson, was working 
on the horse to stop the flow of blood. The horse 
was saved, 

“No, I wouldn’t be without a telephone for any- 
thing,” Mr. Swenson said. “If it had not been for 
my telephone there is no question but what I 
would have lost a valuable horse.” 


TELEPHONES INSTALLED 
SINCE THE ist DAY OF NOVEMBER 
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Low Rates Prompt, Efficient Service 


Granite Falls Telephone 
Company 


“We Serve to Serve Again” 














Reproduction of Two-Column Advertise— 

ment of the Granite Falls Telephone Co., 

Granite Falls, Minn., Which Appeared in 
Local Newspaper. 


life has been lost because there was not a 
telephone at hand to summon aid. 

Recently, the Granite Falls Telephone 
Co., of Granite Falls, Minn., ran an ad- 
vertisement in a local newspaper, which is 
reproduced on this page, citing the actual 
experience of a farmer in that community 
whose telephone was the means of his call- 
ing the veterinary when a valuable horse 
of his, which became entangled in a barbed 
wire fence and severed two large arteries, 
was rapidly bleeding to death. A rush 
telephone call brought aid within 10 min- 
utes and the horse was saved. 

This farmer has learned just how valu- 
able his telephone is to him. Many sub- 
scribers make the mistake of learning its 
value too late—after their homes have 


been destroyed by fire or a member of the 
family has died before a doctor could be 
called. 


Doubts Value of Revolutionary 
Changes to Restore Prosperity. 
A professed need for revolutionary 

changes to bring the economic structure 

back to normal was questioned on January 

11 by Bancroft Gherardi, vice president 

and chief engineer of the American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. Mr. Gherardi, 
speaking at the annual dinner of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers in New 

York City, said past experiences indicated 

that present difficulties will be overcome by 

time and normal evolution. 

The normal upward trend will continue 
unless revolutionary changes interfere with 
progress, Mr. Gherardi predicted. Present 
problems are those of distribution of 
plenty, while past problems concerned 
want, he pointed out. Quoting several 
commentators on depressions during the 
last century, Mr. Gherardi said that such 
times bring out “all kinds of extraordinary 


suggestions” called necessary to bring 
about a cure. 
“Generally speaking, they are not 


adopted, but the cure comes just the 
same,” he declared. “About 50 years ago 
Carroll Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, said that there was not much 
left to be done. He was worrying about 
‘technological unemployment.” He could 
not, of course, foresee the development of 
the telephone, the automobile, airplanes, 
the movie, or the hundred and one things 
which have been produced since his time.” 

The history of past severe depressions 
shows characteristic beliefs, according to 
Mr. Gherardi, that each depression is, in 
the judgment of current observers, quite 
novel and different from any that has pre- 
ceded it; and that, while the world has 
recovered from previous depressions, it 
may not recover from the current one, or, 
if it does, it will be only by adoption of 
revolutionary expedients. 

“IT do not undertake to belittle the mag- 
nitude or the seriousness of the difficulties 
with which our economic structure is 
struggling at the moment,” Mr. Gherardi 
said. “These problems require attention, 
and the economic structure must be 
brought back to normal functioning. But 
the question can be raised as to whether, 
to accomplish this result, revolutionary 
changes must be made. 

“The experiences of the past would lead 
us to believe that time and such evolu- 
tionary changes as are constantly taking 
place will, as in the past, bring us out of 
our trouble, and—unless in the meanwhile 
revolutionary changes interfering with 
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progress have been made—we shall con- 
tinue in the normal upward trend which 
has characterized at least the last hundred 
years, and, as a whole, the periods prior to 
that.” 

Science and its applications, according 
to Mr. Gherardi, already have freed the 
world of the physical menace of famine, 
raised the general standards of living, sup- 
plied mankind with increased leisure, pro- 
vided new means and opportunities for ed- 
ucation, entertainment and amusement and 
relieved man of much of the drudgery of 
labor. 

“We know, as to our own industries, that 
there is much more to be done,” Mr. 
Gherardi commented on the future of ap- 
plied science. “We know that there will 
be development in many other existing in- 
dustries. The future holds in store for the 
eugineer fuller opportunities to serve the 
welfare of mankind than any we have had 
in the past.” 


Telephones Save Farm Homes 
from Destruction by Fire. 

In these days of farm homes without 
telephones, telephone companies are en- 
couraged by the publication of items in the 
local newspapers which show the great 
value of the telephone to farmers as a pro- 
tective agency. 

The Morris, Ill., Herald on January 10 
published an article concerning a fire on 
the farm of Alex. Bell in Wauponsee 
township. It is stated that when Miss 
Myrtle Colwell discovered the fire, she had 
to drive to the home of a neighbor a mile 
away to spread the alarm; but operators 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. called 
all of the neighbors in the neighborhood 
of the fire and an early response was made 
by them. 

Mr. Bell said it was only the prompt 
service given by the telephone company, 
the neighbors and Morris fire department 
that saved the house from going to the 
ground. Suppose the first neighbor had 
not had a telephone and Miss Colwell had 
to go another mile to obtain the service 
of a telephone? That’s a case where “bor- 
rowed service” was of great service not 
only to the farmer but to the insurance 
company as well. The loss undoubtedly 
would have been much less if Mr. Bell 
had had in his own home one of the in- 
struments invented by the distinguished 
scientist of the same name. 

The DeRuyter Gleaner, DeRuyter, N. Y., 
in its issue of January 5 published an edi- 
torial which was highly pleasing to the 
telephone companies in that territory. The 
editorial, which was entirely unsolicited, 
was headed, “The Importance of the Ru- 
ral Telephone.” It read: 
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“The importance of the telephone in the 
rural districts has been demonstrated a 
great many times but never more forcibly 
than on Monday night when the home of 
Clifford Learn at Lincklaen Center caught 
fire from an over-heated stovepipe. 

While a great many people have thought 
to economize by having their telephones 
removed, the Learns have kept theirs; and, 
as a result, have a roof over their heads 
today, all of which they owe to their far- 
sightedness and to the efficiency of our 
local telephone line (The DeRuyter & 
Lincklaen Telephone Co.). 

A dozen calls on the line brought 
neighbors with extinguishers, and as many 
calls through the local office brought other 
neighbors on other lines as well as the 
local fire department, which responded 
with the chemical car. 

Although considerable damage was done, 
owing to the fact that the house is quite 
a distance from the nearest neighbors, the 
Learns still have a home, for which they 
are duly thankful with conditions as they 


are this year. Without a telephone, there - 


would be no house there today. 

Too few of us subscribers realize what 
it means to have an efficient line and a 
conscientious manager, ready at all times 
to connect us with the outside world.” The 
writer has had occasion, at different times, 
to become acquainted with the workings, 
or the non-workings, of some telephone 
exchanges; and he is always ready after- 
ward to give Manager Newitt a great deal 
of credit for the maintenance of the lines 
and for his judgment in picking his op- 
erators. 

Our advice to our rural friends would 
be to economize along other lines and, if 
humanly possible, to retain the only agent 
that may mean the retention of your home, 
and perhaps the lives of some of your 
family, by making your physician easily 
accessible. Keep your telephone! Mr. and 
Mrs. Learn undoubtedly saved all the 
money ever spent with the local company 
in just this one instance.” 


Results of 1932 Sales Campaign ot 
West Coast Telephone Co. 

A summary of the results of the 1932 
sales plan of the West Coast Telephone 
Co., Everett, Wash., discloses the fact that 
the company closed the year’s work with 
practically the same number of sales per 
employe as was accomplished in 1931. This 
is shown by these figures: 1931 sales per 
employe, 12.25; 1932 sales per employe, 
12.14, 

This means that during 1932 there was 
an average of over 12 sales per employe, 
better than one sale per month per em- 
ploye. The 1931 record was broken, as 
cach employe in the company made at 
east one sale before July 1. 

The employes’ sales plan in 1932 con- 
tributed 3,597 stations and 962 units, or a 
total of 4,559 sales, representing an annual 
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revenue of $99,596.52. The 3,597 stations 
mentioned were sold by employes princi- 
pally on their own time and do not include 
“offered business” of 1,665 telephones, 
making a total of 5,262 company stations 
connected during the year. 

The company organized what is known 
as the “Big Ten Club,” composed of em- 
ployes who made ten or more sales during 
the year. During 1932 this club enrolled 
128 members and was responsible for the 
major portion of the sales. Big Ten mem- 
bers averaged 28% sales each day, a really 
remarkable record. 

The objective, which has been set up to 
reach for 1933, is sales by each employe 
before March 1, according to Wm. E. 
Everett, sales manager. 


Peiping (China) Has 12,000 Tele- 
phones, Says Recent Report. 

According to a report in The Japan Ad- 
vertiser, November 30, 1932, issue, there 
are 12,017 telephone subscribers in Peiping, 
China. This is about 4,000 less than the 
record of 16,000 subscribers reached in 
1926 when the city was still the capital of 
China. Shortly after the capital was 
moved to Nanking in 1928 the number 
dropped to 9,000. 

It is estimated that the various exchanges 
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of the Peiping Telephone Administration 
handle 130,000 calls daily. Of this number, 
about 11,000 cannot be connected as the 
lines may be engaged at the time the calls 
are made. The administration employs 700 
operators and mechanics. There are no 
women operators employed in the various 
telephone offices. 

Monthly revenue from subscriptions is 
around Mex. $1,000,000 (a Chinese Mex- 
ican dollar equals about $0.19). Complaints 
against the service are due to the fact that 
the equipment installed 20 years ago is 
getting out of date. Profits of the past 
few years have not been available for im- 
provements. 


Telephone Service in Italy as 
Viewed by Newspaper Man. 

F. P. Stockbridge, editor of the Amer- 
ican Press, 225 West 39th Street, New 
York City, and contributor to the Saturday 
Evening Post and other publications, re- 
cently made a tour of Italy. Upon his re- 
turn Eunice Varley Carlson, who conducts 
the column “Telephone Cross-Talk,” in 
the Jamestown, N. Y., newspapers in the 
interest of the Jamestown Telephone Corp., 
requested him to write a short article on 
“Telephone Service in Italy.” The article 
by Mr. Stockbridge as published in the 
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WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? | 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Our Likes AND DISLIKES FoR FOLKs: 
world that we do not meet folks we like, and those we would not miss if we | 
never saw them again. Of course, they feel one way or the other about us. 

Foops: We all have taste or distaste for foods. Although we would rather 
not eat foods for which we have no taste, and as a rule do not, we sometimes 
find ourselves in a position where we cannot gracefully decline certain foods 


Tue Laws or Our Country: How much haranguing we hear about them. 
Our own voices are in the clamor, too. 
any good laws, and yet, our sound judgment tells us there are; otherwise, our 
We do not hear much discussion about the good | 
laws except as we break into song and praise on some patriotic occasion. 

CONVENIENCES AND INCONVENIENCES: 
in life are, we are sure to meet conveniences and inconveniences. 
a fine thing if folks would refrain from making conversation about things that 
cannot be helped or changed. No, we do not meet the inconveniences in a | 
tolerant state of mind, if all the horn-tooting, when traffic is heavy, is an 
indication, and I believe it is. We are always trying to escape unpleasant realities | 
in a lot of wordy abuse and horn-tooting. What good does it do? Where does 


No matter what are our circumstances, we have to face 
the climate in which we live, or move to a more suitable climate—if we can 
afford to do so. Even then, we will encounter both good and bad weather. 
We cannot have our weather made to order or change it. 
times we bring the dismalness of bad weather into our offices and homes and 
harangue about it; especially if we do not have much to do to occupy our | 


Our happiness or our misery does not depend on health, wealth, 
and other life comforts, but upon our point of view about people, events, and 
incidental things, and their reaction on our minds. 


Hardly a day passes in this busy | 


One sometimes doubts that there are 


No matter what our circumstances 
It would be 


Yet how many 
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column of “Telephone Cross-Talk” fol- 
lows: 

The Italian telephone system is exactly 
like the American system in one respect. 
It operates in any language. The prin- 
cipal difference is that one says “Pronto” 
instead of “Hello.” 

The bus that took me from the pier 
where the Rex had docked at Genoa, de- 
posited me at the Hotel Colombia. The 
dapper young man behind the desk was 
performing the acrobatic feat of talking 
into three telephones at once. Within two 
minutes I heard him speaking Italian, Ger- 
man and French into them. Then he turned 
to me and inquired my wishes in perfect 
English. 

“How many other languages do you 
speak?” I asked him. 

“Only seven,” he replied, “and I have 
to use them all on the telephone!” 

That was my first introduction to the 
Italian telephone system. In the course 
of a two weeks’ journey around Italy I 
discovered that, in proportion to popula- 
tion and size, the Italians make much more 
use of the telephone, especially for long 
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distance calls, than any other European 
nation. 

I wanted to arrange, while at Genoa, for 
hotel reservations in Venice, Florence, 
Rome and Naples. It took barely half an 
hour’s use of the telephone on the part of 
the head porter to make all of my arrange- 
ments. 

Hotel telephone operators also have to 
be linguists. In the six hotels in which I 
stopped I had no trouble whatever in mak- 
ing the hotel operator understand what or 
what number I wanted. And now that the 
dial system is in general use in Italy, it 
is perfectly easy for the stranger, what- 
ever language he speaks, to call any 
number. 

In Rome I wanted to change my reser- 
vation on the flying boat from Naples to 
Genoa, to a different day and hour. The 
steamship agent at Rome telephoned in the 
most casual way to Genoa and then to 
Naples to make a new reservation. “We 
seldom use the telegraph,” he told me. 
“The telephone is so much more satisfac- 
tory and quicker, and it costs hardly any 
more than to send a telegram.” 
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Genoa is of peculiar interest to Ameri- 
cans because it was the birthplace of Chris- 
topher Columbus. His bones lie under an 
imposing monument in the public square 
facing the water front. The half-ruined, 
vine-covered house in which he was born 
is preserved as a public monument, and 
visitors are shown the ancient church in 
which the records of his birth and baptism 
were discovered a few years ago, refuting 
the claims frequently made that he was 
either a Spaniard, Portuguese, or a Jew. 

The most amazing story I heard in Italy 
was to the effect that when Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show was touring Europe 
many years ago, arrangements were made 
for the entire troupe to be photographed in 
the square of Genoa at the base of the 
Columbus monument. 

One of the Indian chiefs inquired who 
Columbus was and what he had done. On 
being told that Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, the brave harangued the rest of the 
Indians; and then they marched off in a 
body, refusing to be seen in the company 
of the man who had opened up their coun- 
try to the white men some 440 years ago. 








Recent Obituaries From Telephone Field 





M. F. Melick, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
at one time owner of the telephone ex- 
change at West Liberty, as well as owner 
of the telephone exchange at Eureka, III. 
about 20 years ago, passed away Sunday 
morning, January 1, after a brief illness. 
His health failed about two years ago 
but he was able to be up most of the time 
until a short time before his death. 

Mr. Melick was born in Lightstreet, Pa., 
November 5, 1853. His parents moved to 
Three Rivers, Mich. when he was 14 
years old and from there they went on to 
lowa where in 1868 they established a 
home on a farm near Atalissa, lowa. 
When he reached manhood he went to 
California but returned to Atalissa two 
years later. He married and settled on a 
farm near Cedar Valley, remaining there 
until 1900, when he and his wife retired 
from the farm and moved to West Lib- 
erty. 

In 1907, Mr. Melick purchased the tele- 
phone exchange at West Liberty and en- 
tered upon the activity for which he 
was best known. Though totally inexpe- 
rienced in that business, he applied the 
same principles to its management which 
had brought him success as a farmer and 
live-stock raiser, and within a few years 
saw this investment prove the value of his 
judgment. 

He withdrew from the affairs of the ex- 
change some years ago when the present 
company, the West Liberty Telephone Co., 
was formed, of which his son, Henry, re- 
mained as manager. 

Seeing the possibilities in the telephone 


business, Mr. Melick purchased the ex- 
change at Eureka, IIl., some 20 years agu, 
and placed his sons, Clinton and Wesley 
in charge of it. 

Mr. Melick is survivéd by five children: 
Mrs. Carrie Hinkhouse and Mrs. Nellie 
Forsyth, of West Liberty; Wesley and 
Clinton Melick, of Eureka, Ill.; and Henry 
B. Melick, of West Liberty, owner and 
manager of the West Liberty Telephone 
Co. and president of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association. 

Hugh Blair-Smith, treasurer of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. since 
1921, died January 11 at the Englewood, 
N. J., Hospital, having failed to rally from 
ail appendicitis operation performed on 
December 31. He was about 56 years old. 

Mr. Blair-Smith’s entire business career 
was connected with the Bell System. Born 
in Nashville, Tenn., August 31, 1876, he 
entered the employ of tke Cumberland 
Telephone Co, at Nashville in 1894 as a 
clerk. Various promotions led to his ap- 
pointment in 1898 as general cashier and in 
the following year he became auditor of 
the company. 

He held this position until 1912, when 
the Cumberland and the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph companies were 
consolidated, after which he went to New 
York to become assistant comptroller of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He was made general auditor in 1914. 

During the world war he served for 
some months as acting comptroller when 
the comptroller of the company was serv- 
ing as comptroller of the American Red 


Cross. He was appointed assistant vice- 
president in 1920 and in 1921, treasurer. 

During his tenure as treasurer of the 
company Mr. Blair-Smith was directly re- 
sponsible for the sale to investors of $1,- 
181,000,000 of securities of the company, 
not including part of the financing of other 
Bell System companies arranged through 
his office. This is said to be the largest 
amount of investments ever handled by 
the treasurer of a corporation. 

The sale of shares to stockholders, for 
many years an unfailing biennial feature 
of A. T. & T. Co. financing, was con- 
stantly refined and improved at Mr. Blair- 
Smith’s direction. 

The company’s stockholders’ list  in- 
creased from 150,000 to more than 700,000 
during the 12 years of his 
treasurer. 

At the time of his death Mr. Blair- 
Smith was a director of the Bell Tele- 
phone Securities Co., the Chase National 
Bank, the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston and the Citizens’ National Bank & 
Trust Co., of Englewood, N. J.. He was 
also treasurer and a director of the Engle- 
wood, N. J., Hospital. 

Union Noble Bethell, of Montclair, 
N. J., formerly vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., for- 
mer president of the New York Telephone 
Co., and an officer or director of other 
Bell companies throughout the United 
States, died on January 13 at the Moun- 
tainside hospital in Montclair after a lin- 
gering illness. He was 73 years old at his 
death. 
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Mr. Bethell was born September 12, 
1859, in Newburg, Ind., and spent the early 
years of his life in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. He graduated 
from Hanover college in 1879. He be- 
came a clerk in Washington, D. C., at- 
tended the Columbia law school and was 


admitted to the bar in Washington in 
1885. 
Mr. Bethell’s first association with the 


telephone industry was in 1889 when he 

















Union N. Bethell, of Montclair, N. J., 
Pioneer in the Development of the Tele— 
phone in the United States and Associated 
With the Bell System until 1919, Passed 
Away Recently at the Age of 73 Years. 


York & 
New Jersey Telephone Co. in Brooklyn. 
He soon became and treasurer, 
and in 1893 was made general manager of 
the New York Telephone Co. 

To Mr. Bethell goes a great deal of the 
credit for building up telephone usage in 
New York City. There were less than 
10,000 telephones in New York City in 
1893 and the rates were high. He began 
educating the public to the fact that the 
telephone is not a luxury for the wealthy 
class of people, but is a necessity for all 
classes. 

The number of pay stations doubled and 
the rates were soon placed on a normal 
basis. By 1897 there were 21,000 telephones 
in greater New York. In 1905 there were 
190,000 telephones and three years later, 
310,000. In the year 1906, 65,000 telephone 
Stations were installed. 


became connected with the New 


secretary 


In 1901 Mr. Bethell was made presi- 


dent of the Bell company operating in 
Washington, Baltimore and surrounding 
territory. Later he became head of the 


company operating in Philadelphia and east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

By successive steps he assumed the man- 
agement of the Bell companies giving serv- 
ice throughout New York state, New Jer- 
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sey, Delaware and Maryland. In 1909 thes- 
companies were formed into an operating 
unit covering 125,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory bounded by Washington, Pittsburgh, 
the Canadian border and the eastern limit 
of New York state. In 1910, he was made 
vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

In 1919, Mr. Bethell resigned from the 
Bell System, at which time he was senior 
vice-president of the A. T. & T. Co. How- 
ever, he remained active for years in vari- 
ous undertakings. 

Mr. Bethell made several trips to Eu- 
rope to study telephone and telegraph con- 
ditions there. In 1909, the emperor of 
Japan decorated him with the imperial 
order of the rising sun to aid him in 
adapting the telephone to conditions in 
Japan. During the war he was chairman 
of the operating board of the United 
States Telegraph & Telephone Adminis- 
tration. 


George Porter Robinson, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., formerly prominent in the tele- 
phone industry in Wisconsin and in the 
Middle West fell dead from a heart attack 
on December 31 in Milwaukee. Mr. Rob- 
inson, who was 60 years old, had been in 
ili health for some 
physician’s care. 

After graduation from the University 
of Wisconsin about 40 years ago, Mr. 
Robinson became superintendent of the 
long distance service for the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. Later he occupied a simi- 
lar position with the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., operating in Illinois and In- 
diana. Still later he went to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with the Bell interests and 
became general superintendent of the Pa- 
cific States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

He resigned from this position years 
ago when his father died, when he went to 
Milwaukee and became associated with his 
brother in the family wholesale grocery 
business until its liquidation some years 
ago. 

William E. McMahon, of Takoma 
Park, Md., chief clerk in the general 
traffic department of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, D. 
C., died December 30 at his residence in 
Takoma Park, following a short illness. 

Mr. McMahon, who was 54 years old at 
his death, received his education in the 
public schools at Rahway, N. J., his native 
city, and at Rutgers College, from which 
he graduated with an A. B. degree. 

Early in 1904 he was employed by the 
New York Telephone Co. as a. traffic 
student and since going to Washington, 
D. C., he had been employed in various 
capacities in the traffic department of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company. He was 
appointed division traffic superintendent 
for Washington and vicinity in 1912. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Laura B. Mc- 
Mahon, he is survived by a brother, Ben- 
jamin. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Michigan Attorney-General Seeks 
Rate Cut of Bell Company. 

A petition asking that the investigation 
of rates of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., begun in November, 1930, be given 
“primary consideration and utmost expe- 
dition,” was filed with the Michigan Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission on January 5 by 
Attorney-General Patrick H. O’Brien. 

The petition urges that “after due con- 
sideration has been given, an order be en- 
tered reducing the rates in a substantial 
amount so that such charges may be in 
harmony with present prices, present low- 
ered values and the ability of the cus- 
tomer to pay.” 

The attorney-general, in his petition, re- 
calls the hearing of November 18, 1930, 
and charged that the telephone company 
failed to show adequate cause why its 
rates should not be reduced and has failed 
to make any subsequent showing what- 
soever. 

In December, 1930, the commission en- 
tered an order finding that the rates should 
be revised and that an investigation of the 
reasonableness of the rates should be con- 
ducted by the commission; that an audit 
of the company’s books be made and its 
properties appraised, and that evidence 
concerning costs and profits in transac- 
tions between the telephone company and 
the Western Electric Co. Inc., and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. be 
received. 

“The important occasion for seeking a 
reduction of telephone rates in 1930 was 
the remarkable decline in prices and val- 
ues,” the petition says. “It was believed 
that the public was urgently entitled to 
relief in view of the tremendous reduction 
in the average man’s income and his abil- 
ity to pay for service. During the two 
years that have elapsed since this order 
finding that the rates ought to be revised 
was issued, no revision or reduction has 
been made. 

“A reduction of rates, if open to the 
public, should be made available promptly, 
when it may afford much needed saving 
to the telephone user. Inasmuch as the 
income and purchasing power of the pub- 
lic are at a low level today, the public is 
more than ever in need of every immedi- 
ate relief possible.” 

Pointing out that profits in all forms of 
enterprises are at a low level, the attorney 
general urges that it is unreasonable for 
the telephone company or other utilities to 
demand rates based upon levels of profits 
and prices prevailing in 1929. 

“In view of the safety of investment in 


the telephone business, the value of the 
service, the declining costs of rendering 
service, the company’s excess facilities, the 
profits that have inured to the Western 
Electric Co. and to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. from the conduct 
of business by the Michigan company,” 
he declared, ‘‘a reduction in rates for all 
classes of service rendered by the Michi- 
gan company is required.” 

The petition was prepared in conference 
with Harold Goodman of Detroit, special 
counsel for the state in the telephone case, 
and Manfred K. Toeppen, former chief 
engineer of the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission who has made two appraisals 
of the properties of the company and did 
the preliminary work on the appraisal now 
nearing completion. 

In filing his petition, Judge O’Brien 
asked Chairman Harold J. Waples of the 
commission to arrange to have Mr. Toep- 
pen put back in charge of the telephone 
appraisal work so that he can prepare 
testimony in support of the petition filed 
today. 

Judge O’Brien made it clear that the 
filing of his petition followed a confer- 
ence with Governor William A. Comstock 
and declared that the “full force of the 
Democratic adminstration and the party 
are behind this fight for reasonable utili- 
ties rates.” 

Over the objection of Commissioner 
Edward T. Fitzgerald of Detroit, the com- 
mission on January 4 decided to pay Mr. 
Toeppen for services performed between 
September 15, 1931, when he was tenta- 
tively discharged, until late in October, 
when he quit work. 

Commissioner Harold J. Waples, the 
only member to oppose the discharging of 
Mr. Toeppen in 1931, then proposed that 
he be re-hired. After some discussion it 
was decided to give the matter further con- 
sideration. 


Handset Telephones Increased as 
Total Telephones Decrease. 
The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. on Jan- 
uary 11 at a hearing in Chicago before 
the Illinois Commerce Commission cited 
increases in the number of handset tele- 
phones and decreases in the total number 
of telephones in use as arguments against 
discontinuance of its 25 cents a month 

charge for the handset instruments. 

W. K. Kruse, assistant to the general 
auditor, testified that 204,236 cradle sets 
were in use last November 30 as compared 
with 200,966 last January 31. 

There were only 1,221,196 company tele- 
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phones of all sorts on November 30 as 
compared with 1,377,415 last January 31, 
he said. 

The commission resumed the six-month 
hearing on its order that the company 
show why the 25-cent additional charge 
should not be discontinued. 

Kenneth Burgess, attorney for the com- 
pany, brought up the controversial subject 
ot the bookkeeping involved in the replace- 
ment in October, 1921, of 1,000 desk stand 
telephones, which later was fought out in 
federal court procedure. 

Mr. Kruse testified the replacement ex- 
pense was charged against operating ex- 
penses and incurred for maintenance rea- 
sons. 

K. E. Tholin, supervising examiner for 
the commission, wanted to know why it 
was charged to maintenance. Mr. Kruse 
stated the replaced telephones were not 
worth as much as the instruments which 
replaced them. 

Testifying in behalf of the company, 
L. R. Mapes, chief engineer, declared the 
added cost of the handset, as compared to 
desk sets, had been reduced under present- 
day prices from $3.02 to $2.83. 

The commission took the case under ad- 
visement. Company attorneys were granted 
30 days to file briefs. 


New Telephone Service Plan Sug- 
gested at Boston Hearing. 

At the continued hearing in Boston, 
Mass., January 11, on petition of the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union against the rates 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., a plan for the creation of a 
new area, including Boston and 40 adjoin- 
ing cities and towns and to restore work 
to 3,084 employes now out of work, was 
outlined to the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities. 

The plan, sponsored by Harry J. O’Brien 
and Henry Roper, of Cambridge, lawyers, 
was termed “revolutionary” by other 
speakers at the hearing, but the sponsors 
contended that it would provide a remedy, 
to a large degree, to the present condition 
of unemployment and at the same time 
furnish additional service to the public. 


St. Paul, Minn., Rate Hearing Con- 
tinued to January 24. 

Investigation of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.’s rates in St. Paul, Minn, 
was continued on January 10 until Janu- 
ary 24 by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on the request of Harry 
W. Oehler, deputy attorney-general. 

The company had requested a delay on 
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January 21, 1933. 


Monday, January 9. The postponement 
was the second within a month, the first 
being granted Harry H. Peterson, newly- 
elected attorney-general, to take over the 
case from his predecessor, Henry N. Ben- 
son. 

Mr. Oehler told Knud Wefald, new 
commissioner, he believed the state would 
be prepared January 24. 


Federal Court Upholds Commis- 
sion on 5.17 Per Cent Return. 

In a decision rendered January 12 in 
Chicago, IIl., three federal judges held that 
rates prescribed by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission for the Kankakee (Ill.) Wa- 
ter Co., which would yield a probable re- 
turn of 5.17 per cent on the investment, 
were not confiscatory. The decision denied 
the Kankakee company the right to charge 
a rate higher than that set by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

The court said: “Under the existing gen- 
erally depressed industrial and financial 
conditions, indicating a greatly abnormal 
condition both generally and locally, we 
are not warranted in finding that the prob- 
able return of 5.17 per cent upon the val- 
uation, furnished by the commission’s pre- 
scribed rates, is confiscatory.” 


Telephone Numbers Are Property 
of Company, Judge Rules. 


A controversy being waged in the com- 
mon pleas court in Youngstown, Ohio, by 
two physicians over a telephone number 
ended when Judge George H. Gessner 
ruled that telephone numbers are the prop- 
erty of the telephone company and not of 
individual subscribers. 

The two doctors had been associated in 
the Youngstown Clinic, which was discon- 
tinued. Both moved to offices in the same 
building. One doctor applied for the old 
clinic number. His former associate pro- 
tested in the form of a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. from assigning the disputed number. 


Sales Tax Proposed in Nebraska 
Includes Telephone Companies. 
Bills have been introduced in both the 

Nebraska house and senate levying a privi- 

lege tax upon all business, including tele- 

phone companies, an adaptation of the Mis- 
sissippi sales tax law. Telephone com- 
panies are to be charged 2 per cent on 
gross revenues, according to one draft. 

Governor Bryan is on record as opposed 
to a sales tax; and if he maintains this at- 
titude, there is little chance of the bill be- 
coming a law. 


Company Must Continue Service 
to Those Paying for It. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has denied the application of the Cen- 

tral Nebraska Telephone Co., of Grant, for 
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authority to discontinue a toll line con- 
necting its exchange at Palisade with that 
of the Hamlet Telephone Co. at Hamlet, 
which also gave free service to both towns. 

The commission found that the line was 
not owned by either company but had been 
built a number of years ago by farmers 
who desired connections with the two 
towns and who have been paying both 
companies for switching them. The Cen- 
tral Nebraska company had asked author- 
ity to quit service because most of the 
farmers had quit paying because of the 
economic situation. 

The commission says that it could not 
approve of a plan which would deny to 
those who are paying for their service 
the right to continue to receive it, and that 
the company has the right to refuse to sup- 
ply service to those who have not paid. 


East Worcester, N. Y., Company 
Files Reduced Rates. 

On December 29 the Worcester Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., filed with the New York 
Public Service Commission a new schedule 
of telephone rates, effective January 1, 
1933, in East Worcester and surrounding 
territory in Otsego county, New York. 

The new rates reduce multi-party ser- 
vice which is the only kind the company 
furnishes. Resident service is reduced 
from $1.00 to 83 cents and business ser- 
vice from $1.17 to $1.00. The reductions 
will reduce the revenue of the company 
about $200. 


Wisconsin Company Appeals from 
Commission Switching Order. 
An appeal of the Farmers Telephone 

Co., operating in Grant county with head- 

quarters at Lancaster, Wis., from an order 

of the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion directing it to furnish free switching 
service to certain other companies, was 
heard on December 29 by Circuit Judge 

A. C. Hoppmann in Madison. 

The company was represented by Chaun- 
cey E. Blake and the commission by Sam- 
uel Bryan, assistant attorney general. 


Wisconsin Commission Offers Plan 
to Settle Switching Dispute. 

The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on January 11 sent a letter to stock- 
holders of the Farmers Telephone Co. of 
Merrimack and Sumpter which it hopes 
will settle the trouble over the Prairie du 
Sac-Sauk City telephone service. 

The letter suggests that the Farmers 
company abandon its Prairie du Sac 
switchboard and contract with the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. for the switch- 
ing service now served by the Farmers 
company’s Prairie du Sac board. 

As an alternative it is stated that if the 
Farmers company does not accept the 
solution, the commission will order free 
switching service from the Prairie du Sac 
subscribers of the Farmers company to the 
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Prairie du Sac-Sauk City subscribers of 
the Commonwealth company and allow a 
switching charge of 5 cents a call which 
must be borne by all subscribers of the 
Farmers company and not by Prairie du 
Sac subscribers alone. 

The commission points out that its sug- 
gested plan of the switching by the Com- 
monwealth company would save the Farm- 
ers company $204 a year and allow a re- 
duction of $1.61 a year to its subscribers 
below present rates. 


Commission Discontinues Rate 
Review of 37 Bell Exchanges. 
Proceedings to determine whether the 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

could set aside rate increases by the Wis- 

consin Telephone Co. in 37 cities, which the 
commission charged were authorized after 
misrepresentation by company officials, 
were dismissed by the commission on Jan- 

uary 12. 

The commission announced that it was 
without jurisdiction in the matter, under 
existing statutes, even though the misrep- 
resentations were relied upon in authoriz- 
ing rate increases. This state of the law 
requires that the commission have an ade- 
quate and well-trained staff to check all 
matters presented to it, and emphasizes 
the absolute necessity of a frank and 
honest standard of disclosure on the part 
of utilities when information is requested, 
the commission stated. 


Wisconsin Commission Announces 
Three Investigations of Rates. 
Commencement of three investigations 

of telephone service and rates was an- 

nounced on January 4 by the Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission. Costs of the 

investigations will be assessed against the 

companies. 

Two of the investigations involve switch- 
ing rates charged the Prairie Queen Tele- 
phone Co. and the Christiana East Division 
Town Hall Telephone Co. by the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co. 

An investigation of rates and practices 
of the Waunakee Telephone Exchange was 
determined upon as a result of a complaint 
that use of a loaded line between De For- 
est and Waunakee, on which subscribers 
of the North-West Telephone Co. are lo- 
cated, caused unjust discrimination. The 
complaint also charged that present rates 
have not been properly filed with the com- 
mission. 


Business Decline and Added Con- 
struction Cause Burden. 

A decline in the volume of business and, 
“excessive construction” of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. were cited on January 
16 as responsible for a “burden” which 
subscribers and owners of the company 
must carry. John T. Bickley, special in- 
vestigator, offered this testimony at a hear- 
ing in Milwaukee before the Wisconsin 
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Public Service commission in the state- 
wide investigation of the company. 

The general effect of increased amount 
of property led to an increase of $992,- 
000 in the company’s expenses of mainte- 
nance and depreciation, Mr. Bickley said. 
He also said that the general expenses 
of the company had increased $22,000 
while the volume of business had declined 
$1,547,000. 

“While the plant has increased $25,000,- 
000 since June, 1928, the revenues have 
declined due to the loss of business,” Mr. 
Bickley stated. He explained that the entire 
program of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
with respect to construction of property 
is based upon the estimated usage of tele- 
phone service. As a result of “a too op- 
timistic forecast of business, the additional 
property installed together with an actual 
decline in revenues brought about the in- 
crease in expense and the decline in earn- 
ings,” the investigator said. 

In the latter part of 1930, Mr. Bickley 
testified, the company estimated that busi- 
ness would be normal about the end of 
1932. Late in 1931 it forecast that busi- 
ness would be normal in 1934 but late 
last year the company forecast normal 
business conditions about the middle of 
1936. Since preparing its most recent esti- 
mate of business conditions, the number 
of stations served by the company has con- 
tinued to decline, Mr. Bickley said. 


Bills in Nebraska Legislature to 
Abolish State Ry. Commission. 
A number of bills have been introduced 

in the Nebraska legislature intended to do 

away with the state railway commission. 

As the commission’s members are consti- 

tutional officers, the legislation must take 

the form of submission of the proposal to 
popular vote. 

One bill proposes abolition with instruc- 
tions to the next legislature to substitute 
some other tribunal. Governor Bryan has 
recommended, and has had introduced, a 
bill abolishing the commission and creating 
a board made up of executive state of- 
ficers; the secretary of state, a traveling 
salesman by occupation; the auditor, who 
is a lawyer; and the land commissioner, 
a real estate dealer and farmer. Another 
bill proposes the abolition of all three of- 
cers and substitution of a state comptroller. 

The present railway commission is made 
up of a banker with large farm interests 
and two lawyers. The member who re- 
cently retired was a former railroad 
worker and later a grocer. 

The idea of the governor is that by 
making the three state officers the com- 
mission, the salaries of three commission- 
ers will be saved. Forty years ago, before 
the railway commission was created, three 
State officers made up a state board of 
transportation—and each promptly ap- 
pointed a deputy to represent him on the 
board. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 11: Complaint filed by city of 
Los Angeles against the Southern Cali- 


fornia Telephone Co., alleging excessive. 


rates between Culver City and Los Angeles. 
ILLINOIS. 

February 16: Hearing on petitions of 
residents in Urbana and Champaign ask- 
ing a reduction in rates charged by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. The petitions 
were filed January 13 in Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

January 16: Hearing in Topeka on ap- 
plication of P. D. Krehbiel for a certificate 
of convenience and authority to transact 
the business of a telephone utility in the 
state of Kansas, Maize, Sedgwich county. 

January 16: Hearing in Topeka on ap- 
plication of E. F. Scrimsher for permission 
to sell his telephone plant and property at 
Maize. 

January 16: Hearing in Topeka on 
complaint of certain line subscribers of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. out of 
the city of Ottawa, against the Southwest- 
ern Bell company and the Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. concerning inductive 
interference. 

January 25: Further hearing in Inde- 
pendence on complaint of certain telephone 
subscribers of the city of Independence 
vs. the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

January 26: Hearing in Brookville, 
Saline county, on complaint of the Brook- 
ville Telephone Co. against the Salems- 
borg Telephone Co. of Smolan. 

February 2: Hearing in Hepler, Craw- 
ford county, on complaint of certain sub- 
scribers of the Hepler Telephone Co. con- 
cerning services offered at the Hepler ex- 
change. 

February 23: Hearing in Niles, Ottawa 
county, on application of the American 
Telephone Co. for permission to attach its 
telephone subscribers at Niles with its ex- 
change at Bennington, and to discontinue 
its telephone exchange at Niles. 

February 24: Hearing in Gove, Gove 
county, on application of the Grainfield 
Telephone Co. for permission to close its 
office at Gove and give service to the Gove 
patrons from the Grainfield office. 


MICHIGAN. 

January 5: Petition filed by Attorney- 
General Patrick H. O’Brien asking that 
the investigation of rates of Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. be given “primary consid- 
eration and utmost expeditive” and after 
due consideration, an order be entered re- 
ducing the rates in a substantial amount.” 

MINNESOTA, 

January 5: Permission granted five 

small telephone companies to lower rates 


by discount or straight rate cuts as fol- - 


lows: 

Ruthton Telephone Co., to effect a tem- 
porary 25-cent-a-month discount if rates 
are paid six months in advance, applying 
only to residence telephones. 

Chisago City Telephone Co., to establish 
a 25-cent-a-month additional discount on 
all oe of service up to November 30, 
1933. 

Brownsdale Telephone Co., to reduce 
rates 50 cents a month on individual and 
four-party line service if paid before the 
15th of each month, effective to July 1; 
a quarterly discount of $1.50 on rural lines 
if paid before the 15th of the first month 
of each quarter; a discount of $1.00 if 
paid before the 15th of the second month 
and a 50-cent discount for the third month; 
also straight $1.50 annual reduction in 


(Please turn to page 36.) 














No. 100 
Central Office 


Protector 


Efficient in discharging 
high potential as well as 
sneak currents to ground 
—resistance of heat coils 
31/5 to 4 ohms. 

2 
Economical because the 
heat coils are self-solder- 
ing and are not removed 
or replaced. Simply push 
the line spring over the 
coil to reset. 

° 
Provided with an alarm 
circuit that instantly in- 
dicates a fault. 

° 
The Central Office Pro- 
tector you should use. 
Write for full information. 


COOK ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


2700 Southport Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Leich Electric Co. Announces 
New Handset Telephone. 

The wall and desk-stand types of tele- 
phones have been the accepted standard of 
Independent telephony for 
however, it is apparent that the European 


: 


many years; 


rc 





The New Handset Telephone of the Leich 
Electric Just Placed on Market. 


type of handset telephone is now replac- 
ing these. 

There are many reasons for this change. 
Foremost among them: the handset tele- 
phone gives a freedom of movement, while 
in use, heretofore unknown. It controls 
the spacing of the transmitter from the 
user’s lips, resulting in better transmission 
than is possible with the older types of 
instruments where the spacing is not so 
controlled. The 
lends itself to a greater beauty and dignity 


handset telephone also 
of design. 

The Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill., after 
a study of the best European and Amer- 
ican telephone practice, has brought out a 
handset telephone with many unique fea- 
tures. 

It has been designed for beauty of line 

It has no dust-collecting rings 
Both the handset and the stand 
are of bakelite, made to avoid all appear- 
ance of fins or seams caused by the moulds. 
This gives a finished product with an un- 
broken surface which, it is stated, will not 


and utility. 


or caps. 


deteriorate with age. 

The old-style solid-back transmitter has 
been abandoned for a new type transmit- 
ter of greater sensitivity and higher fre- 
The new type has a fre- 
quency response said to be double that of 
the older type, which results in improved 
articulation not older 


quency response. 


possible with the 
style. 

One result of this design, it is stated, 
repeats in the 
The moiz*--e of the 
breath is excluded from the diaphragm, 


is the elimination of 


average conversation. 


preventing the corrosion of this delicate 
aluminum part. 

Modern steels and insulating materials, 
particularly adapted to telephone purposes, 
are used in the Leich polarized handset 
receiver which, it is claimed, greatly in- 


creases its efficiency. The receiver consists 


of a brass cup which contains the perma- 
nent magnet and magnet coils. 

The permanent magnet is a straight bar 
of magnet steel. This, it is stated, provides 
the most perfect permanent magnet which 
technical research has discovered to date. 

The magnet coil cores are mounted from 
the ends of the permanent magnet and are 
of a material which is said to reduce the 
losses in the receiver to a minimum. A 
special type of steel, having exceedingly 
low losses, is used for the diaphragm. 

A novel feature of the design lies in the 
manner of mounting the hookswitch springs 
on the lower side of the cradle, making 
these parts a unit. The removal of two 
screws loosens the cradle from the stand. 
The cradle may then be lifted and turned, 
exposing the hookswitch springs on the 
bottom for easy inspection. 

This instrument employs an improved 
booster type circuit, making possible the 
use of a sensitive transmitter and power- 
ful receiver without danger of oscillation 
or so-called howling. 

It is claimed that this Leich equipment 
is setting a new standard of transmission 
efficiency in the Independent telephone 
field. 

The first handset of this type which the 

















Robert L. Parker, of Geneseo, Ill., Man- 
ager of the Geneseo Cooperative Telephone 
Co., Who is to be Furnished with the 
First of the New Handsets Manufactured 
by the Leich Electric Co. 
Leich company manufactured is to be pre- 
sented to Robert L. Parker, manager of 
the Geneseo Cooperative Telephone Co., 
Geneseo, Ill. Mr. Parker is one of the 
pioneer Independent telephone men who is 
still active in telephone work. In 1900 he 
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organized several companies in lowa. Then 
he sold equipment, built plants and man- 
aged exchanges. 

He was located at Traer, lowa, for a 
number of years as general manager of an 
Independent system centering there. Since 
1928 he has operated the Geneseo company. 
During his residence in Iowa, Mr. Parker 
was active in the lowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association and served two terms 
as president. He has attended every na- 
tional Independent convention since 1905. 


Laying the Foundation of Pros- 
perity for 1933. 

By C. M. Jorpan, 
President-Treasurer, Jordan Bros. Lumber 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 

The most elusive word in the English 
language is “prosperity.” Like a shadow 
flitting across the landscape, we are first 
in sunshine—then in gloom. 

History records four great depressions 
within the past 75 years. On each occa- 
sion many people lost heart, gave up their 
homes and property, and wasted the efforts 
of many years of hard labor, simply be- 
cause they forgot that behind the clouds 
the sun still shines. 

1932 will go down in history as one of 
the darkest years since the Civil War. 
The readjustments which have taken place 
have, in many instances, wiped out the sav- 
ings of years. However, the most serious 
loss which we have sustained has been the 
loss of confidence and the courage to go 
forward in the face of adversity. 

With the dawn of the New Year, the 
American people are turning their faces 
resolutely toward the sunshine, with the 
determination to win back that elusive 
“prosperity” which has been obscured by 
the clouds of depression. 

As the spring days advance, we will be 
facing that ever-present problem of re- 
placement and restoring the ravages of 
winter and decay. To the far-seeing busi- 
ness man the year of 1933 offers unusual 
opportunities for building the foundation 
for future profits. This is particularly 
true of telephone service throughout the 
rural districts. In many cases the poles 
have been allowed to rot and fall down, 
and many of the lines have been discontin- 
ued on account of poor service and lack of 
means for replacement. 

In every community there are a large 
number of men who are not only ready 
but anxious to work at almost any wage in 
order to get business going again; and the 
time has arrived when all telephone lines 
should be restored and placed in service 
so that communication can easily be mad 
at all points. We are no longer a series 
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of isolated communities, but are one big 
family connected by a system of telephone 


communication. 


‘United States Signal Corps Orders 


Strowger P-A-X Equipment. 

Orders have been received by the Auto- 
matic Electric Co. of Chicago, Ill., from 
the United States Signal Corps for 
Strowger P-A-X (private automatic ex- 
change) equipment for two airplane fields 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

For Patterson Field, Dayton, a 200-line 
P-A-X of the new sectional type has been 
ordered. This field is a supply depot for 
the Air Corps, and a highly important unit 
in the coordinated system of air defenses 
of the country, 

This extensive P-A-X installation will 
provide full automatic intercommunication 
facilities for this field, as well as high- 
speed interconnections with Wright Field 
and with the public exchange system at 
Dayton. Five trunks are provided from 
this P-A-X to the already existing P-A-X 
installation at Wright Field. Through 
this center, connections are extended on to 
the public exchange at Dayton.when such 
calls are desired. A 50-line addition has 
also been ordered for the Wright Field 
P-A-X, increasing its capacity to 250 lines. 

From Wright Field to the central office 
at Dayton, there are three trunks at pres- 
ent in operation. For purposes of unified 
operation, the P-A-X at Patterson Field 
is handled, from an engineering standpoint, 
as an addition to the Wright Field system. 
Thus, as mentioned before, all calls from 
Patterson Field to the central office at 
Dayton pass through the Wright Field 
P-A-X and continue on the three trunks 
from there to the city. 

The greater amount of traffic, however, 
will probably be inter-field, for which the 
five trunks installed for that purpose will 
undoubtedly be ample at present, and can 
easily be added to, should future traffic 
warrant. 


Underground Cable Conduit Con- 
struction at U. S. Army Posts. 
The aggressive continuation of an un- 

derground construction program in various 

army posts is indicated by a 20-carload 
clay conduit order recently placed with the 

National Fireproofing Corp. 

The order calls for- shipments of Natco 


Clay conduit to Fort Bragg, N. C.; Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 
Barksdale Field, Fort Sill, Okla.; Van- 


cover Barracks, Wash.; Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

‘he conduit will be used to provide per- 
manent and storm-proof housing for tele- 
r'ph and telephone cables at the army 
pots. The work is being carried on under 
the direction of the Signal Corps, United 
Staies Army. 

“hipments of a previous order for 18 
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cars of clay conduit have recently been 
completed to Hamilton Field, Ignacio, 
Calif.; Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif. ; 


Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Fort Leavenworth, 


Kans.; Fort Sill, Okla.; Jefferson Bar- 
racks, St. Louis, and Bolling Field, Ana- 


costia, D. C. 
Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, 
Quiet ; 


January 16: Copper— 
electrolytic spot, 5c; future, 5%c. 
Tin—Easier. Spot and nearby, $22.45; fu- 
ture, $22.60. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. 0. b. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $12.50; No. 2 f. o. 
b. Buffalo, $14.00; No. 2, f. o. b. Ala- 
bama, $10.00@11.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 
New York, 3c; East St. Louis, 2.87c. Zinc 
—Easier; East St. Louis spot and future, 
3.00@3.05c. Antimony—Spot, 6c. Quick- 
silver—$48 000 49.00. 





Proposed Service Between Hong 
Kong, Canton, and Macao. 

The dream of inter-city radiotelephone 
service between Hong Kong, Canton and 
the Portuguese colorty of Macao is likely 
to be fulfilled in the near future, if coop- 
eration can be secured from the Chinese 
and British governments, according to a re- 
port from U. S. Trade Commissioner 
Thos. C. Barringer, of Hong Kong, China. 

A contract for the installation in Macao 
of a powerful short wave transmitter has 


already been signed, it is reported, and 
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the station is expected to begin operation 
about February 15. Installation will be 
made by the Asia Electric Co. of Shanghai. 

Specifications call for a one k. w. trans- 
mitter operating on a frequency of 6,000 
kilocycles. The station will be used for 
both broadcasting and radiotelephone pur- 
poses. The ordinary telephone subscriber 
in Macao will be able to dial directly over 
the local. system to the transmitting opera- 
tor at the station, and if arrangements with 
Hong Kong and Canton are fulfilled, will 
be able to get both centers. Call letters 
have not as yet been assigned. 


Possible Sale of Ceylon, India, 
Government Telephone Service. 
The Imperial & International Communi- 

cations, Ltd., has made further offer to 

the Ceylon government, India, to take over 
the telegraph and telephone systems in Cey- 
lon and operate them through a local com- 
pany in Colombo, at a profit, paying the 

Ceylon government royalties on the gross 

profits made by the company, according to 

a report from U. S. Trade Commissioner 

George C. Howard, Calcutta, India. If at 

the end of ten years the government wishes 

to take over the service it may 
do so on 


again, 
“reasonable terms.” 

The company proposes to install an effi- 
cient service with automatic telephones and 
a beam wireless link to Bombay and Lon- 
don. The postmaster-general, it is said, will 
shortly make a report on the proposition. 
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/Made by Specialists\ 


Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


i e Whitney 


DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. BY 


}FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS Jafernational Standard Electric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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During recent years 

J KIOMNSy, I have been privileged 
i eHuON to appraise Telephone 
Lhd he ate Nto_ apprais all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


No: NE € 1038-9 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 





















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


2@ East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 

















METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 























COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
TIFIED 


Systems Instalied 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 

















ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 33.) 


switching rates, which now are $4.50 a 
year. 

Finlayson Co-operative Telephone Asso- 
ciation to make a reduction of 25 cents a 
month, reducing rates to $1 monthly. 

New Ulm Rural Telephone Co., to effect 
a 25-cent discount under the monthly bill- 
ing basis rather than a quarterly discount 
of 75 cents. 

January 10: Authority granted the 
Stephen Telephone Co. of Brownsdale, ef- 
fective immediately, to reduce rural resi- 
dent service rates 50 cents a month 
through a discount basis, if paid on or be- 
fore the 15th of each month. 

January 10: Approval granted the vol- 
untary reduction petition of the Long 
Prairie Telephone Co. to reduce its switch- 
ing rates at Long Prairie and Browerville 
from $4.20 to $3 a year. 

January 10: The Rothsay Telephone 
Co. granted permission to effect a 25-cent 
reduction per month in its individual, resi- 
dence and rural residence line charges. 

January 14: The Tri-State ‘le:ephone 
& Telegraph Co. granted permission to 
make reduction in rural service charges 
at Morton. The Tri-State company will 
reduce the Morton rural service charges on 
February 1 from $2.25 a month gross or 
$2 a month net to $1.75 gross and $1.50 
net, respectively. 

January 24: Hearing to be resumed in 
investigation of the St. Paul rates of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
postponed to this date from January 10. 

January 27: Hearing in Sebeka on ap- 
plication of the patrons of the Red Eye 
Line Number Two Telephone Co., of Se- 
beka, requesting permission to discontinue 
its connection with the Sebeka Home Tele- 
phone Co. postponed from January 19. 

NEBRASKA, 

January 4: Application of Naponee 
Telephone Co. for authority to reduce tele- 
phone rates 25 per cent for a period of 
three months, dismissed at the request of 
applicant. 

January 4: Application of the Western 
Telephone Corp. for authority to publish 
a rule requiring subscribers to make de- 
posits with the company, dismissed for 
want of prosecution. 

January 4: Application of the Addison 
Telephone Co., of Bloomfield, for author- 
ity to close its switchboard temporarily, 
dismissed for want of prosecution. 

January 4: In the matter of the serv- 
ice complaint filed by Henry C. Guyle 
against the Crownover Telephone Co., Star 
Telephone Co., D. E. McGregor, A. I. 
Cram, John Troxel and J. E. Grint, dis- 
missed for want of prosecution. 

January 4: Application of the Western 
Telephone Corp. for authority to publish 
amended schedule of toll rates for its 
Stapleton exchange, dismissed for want of 
prosecution. 

January 4: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to establish 
metallic service and rates therefor at its 
Union exchange, dismissed for want of 
prosecution. 

January 4: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to withdraw rate of $1.50 net per month 
and substitute therefor its standard mini- 
mum rate for rural metallic service of 
$1.75 net per month at its Weeping Water 
exchange, dismissed for want of prosecu- 
tron. 

January 6: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Dundy County Mutual 
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Telephone Co., of Benkleman, for author- 
ity to reduce local exchange rates 10 cents 
a month and switching rates for farm lines 
from 50 cents a month to 35 cents, where 
the service is eight miles or less from the 
exchange, bills to be paid quarterly in ad- 
vance; approved. (Company operates 7! 
business, 149 residence and switches 256 
stations. ) 

January 6: Application of the Leigh 
Telephone Co., of Leigh, for permission 
to reduce rates 25 cents a month on all 
classes of service and to reduce switching 
rates on all farm lines $1 a year, when 
paid in advance, approved. (Company op- 
erates 47 business, 171 residence and 188 
rural stations. ) 

January 6: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Bertrand Telephone Co., of 
Bertrand, for authority to issue and sell 
its common stock in the amount of $25,- 
000, being 250 shares at $100 each, as pay- 
ment in full for the property of the Bert- 
rand Telephone Exchange formerly owned 
by Dr. W. A. Schreck, approved, the val- 
uation as found by the commission engi- 
neers being in excess of $30,000: and the 
stock not being offered generally to the 
public. 

January 7: Petition filed by Lawrence 
Telephone Co., of Lawrence, asking for 
settlement by commission of dispute with 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
garding furnishing of commercial forms 
relative to toll revenue accounts. 

January 7: Application filed by Havana 
Telephone Co., of Indianola, asking author- 
ity to waive the collection of all installa- 
tion charges until July 1, 1933. 

January 7: Application filed by Crete 
Telephone Co., of Crete, asking authority 
to waive service connection charge on resi- 
dence telephone installations where wire is 
in place. 

January 9: Application of the Central 
Nebraska Telephone Co., of Grant, for 
authority to discontinue toll line between 
Palisade and Hamlet, denied. 

January 12: Naponee Home Telephone 
Co. (60 of whose 65 stockholders are 
farmers) asked authority to reduce rates 
on business service, net, from $2.25 to $1.10 
and on all other service from $1.60 to 75 
cents a month. 

January 12: Application filed by Ban- 
croft Telephone Co. for authority to bill 
farm subscribers monthly in advance, with 
discount period ending the 15th of the cur- 
rent month billed. 

January 12: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Diller Telephone Co. for 
authority to make an additional 25 cents 
a month discount to all subscribers instead 
of the $3.00 a year previously granted; 
ordered that the company be authorized to 
publish and collect the following rates: 
Business, $1.25; residence, $1.00; farm 
residence, $1.10, and farm business, $1.25, 
with 50 cents a month added where pay- 
ment of rental is not made within the 
discount period. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

January 11: The conference of the 
commission with 103 telephone companies 
serving the state postponed to an indefinite 
date. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

January 11: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. ordered to reduce its rates 
by 20 per cent for local exchange service 
in the state. The surcharge on handset 
telephones was ordered reduced from 50 
cents to 25 cents. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 3: Hearing at West Allis to 
take testimony as to whether the southern 
base rate boundary for the Milwaukee ex- 
change should not be changed. 
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